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Editorial 


The Cambridge Conference 
s conferences go, the Cambridge 
conference on African educa 
tion was a good one. Just 
how good, is a matter on which 
nobody yet have an_ opinion 
that is worth much. In the history 
of African education which he pub- 
lishes in 1985, a social studies graduate 
of Ibadan or Makerere may see the 
1952 conference as a decisive land- 
mark. Or he may not. But it will 
be thirty years before its real signi- 
ficance can be judged. We live in an 
age of conferences and committees, 
and practical men are apt to look 
askance at them. But the Cambridge 
conference had many virtues. It 
was entirely professional: everybody 
there was directly concerned with 
education, whether as teacher, civil 
servant, or Minister. It was repre- 
sentative: the members were sent by 
the African Governments, and will be 
in a good position to carry on the 
work of the conference when they 
get back to Africa. It was workman- 
like: there was no talking for the 
record, no punches were pulled, no 
tempers lost, and nobody went on too 
long. (What, nobody? Well, hardly 
anybody!) The conference achieved 
a gratifying sense of corporate unity. 


can 


And it wisely eschewed formal resolu- 
tions, which (as the chairman, Sir 
Philip Morris, remarked) ‘‘ frequently 
embarrass those who subsequently 
find that they have voted for them, 
and nearly always disable and 
paralyse those to whom they are 
addressed ’’. 

Formal _ resolutions, 
have their uses. It is possible to tell 
from them what a conference thought 
it meant, even if the wording of a 
resolution is found on further reflec- 
tion to have unsuspected implications 
which the conference would have re- 
jected. Without resolutions, it is 
more difficult to ascertain the mind 
of the conference, since the matters 
which arouse the most discussion need 
not be those of most importance, and 
a platitude, a piece of nonsense, and 
a profound contribution which goes 
to the heart of the matter may 
equally be passed over in silence. The 
mind of the conference thus becomes 
a matter for editorial conjecture. The 
proceedings of the Cambridge con- 
ference deserve to be published, and 
we hope that in any published record, 
the group reports and a full summary 
of the plenary session discussions will 
be left to speak for themselves, and 
such editorial matter as there must 
be will be plainly separate. 


nevertheless, 




















Community Development on Moturiki. Fiji 





By HOWARD HAYDEN, Director of Education, Fiji 


HE Fijian island of Moturiki, 
54 miles long and about a mile 
wide at the south and centre, 


lies off the west coast of the fair- 
sized island of Ovalau, on which is 
the old capital of the colony, Levuka. 
The main island of the group, Viti- 
levu, lies directly to the west of 
Moturiki across a channel of some 40 
miles. The general axis of the island 
lies from south-east to north-west, 
tapering towards the north, where it 
ends in mangroves and a sand-spit. A 
single chain of hills, dissected by 
narrow valleys, lies along this axis, 
rising steeply from the coast on either 
flank with an average altitude of 200 
to 200 feet. In the main, the coun- 
try is covered with reeds and low 
fern, though there is some timber on 
the flats of the southern valleys. Soil 
in general is shallow stiff red clay, 
and the main and almost only rock 
agglomerate with large 
outcrops. Apart from the export of 
between 60 and 100 tons of copra 
annually, the economy of the island 
is one of subsistence agriculture on 
the Fijian system of shifting cultiva- 
tion. Including the adjacent island 
of Yanucalevu, accessible by foot at 
low tide and included in Moturiki for 
the purpose of the project, the popu- 
lation at the time of the 1946 census 
Was 527 persons, grouped in nine 
villages, the largest three of which 
contained 93, 82 and 77 people. 
There were a number of reasons for 
the choice of Moturiki. As an island 
it offered a finite field for experiment, 
the land was capable of some agricul- 
tural development, markets for cash 
crops were available (though trans- 
port would present the inevitable 
problem of life in an archipelago), 


is volcanic 


whilst the community was not a par- 
ticularly progressive one, since there 
was a strong tradition of subjection 
to the people of the chiefly island of 
Bau. There were obvious fields for 
development in health and sanitation, 
housebuilding, education, land utilisa- 
tion, marketing, nutrition and general 
self-help. 

Until recently, the island had 
formed a separate small administra- 
tive unit, known as a tikina, in the 
administrative province of Lomaiviti, 
with its own local government officer, 
or buli, an officer employed by the 
Fijian Affairs Board, whose admini- 
strative duties bore no relation to the 
traditional services accepted and per- 
formed by the paramount Chief of 
Moturiki. A year or two before the 
project, the tikina had been amal- 
gamated with a larger tikina on the 
island of Ovalau, whose buli took 
charge both of Ovalau and Moturiki, 
and the people of Moturiki were con- 
sequently liable to perform certain 
communal services on the larger 
island. For the purposes of the ex- 
periment, the Fijian Affairs Board 
restored Moturiki temporarily as an 
independent ttkina, the paramount 
Chief, Ratu Peni, becoming acting 
buli. This local arrangement did not 
affect the position of Moturiki as part 
of the province of Lomaiviti and the 
general authority of the Roko, the 
administrative official in charge of 
each Fijian province. 

At this stage, the purpose of the 
project was explained to the people 
of Moturiki at a series or long meet- 
ings, when it was made quite clear 
that any development would have to 
depend upon their own efforts and 
their own resources, but that a team 





of Fijian specialists would be sent to 
the island to assist them with their 
own self-development. Except for 
this team no resources would be avail- 
able, apart from their own and those 
normally available through govern- 
ment services in the colony. Finally, 
a letter was received, signed by the 
Chief of Moturiki and the headmaster 
of the school serving the island, offer- 
ing full co-operation and warmly 
welcoming the opportunity offered to 
the island. 

The general scheme was drafted by 
the Director of Education, and dis- 
cussed with a group consisting of the 
Director of Medical Services, the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, the District Com- 
missioner in whose territory Moturiki 
lay, and a_ representative of the 
Fijian Affairs Board. As a result of 
this meeting, a scheme was adopted, 
and was subsequently approved by 
the Fijian Affairs Board, the Govern- 
ment ‘of Fiji, and the South Pacific 
Commission. 

To plan the general course of the 
project and to assist wherever neces- 
sary in its execution, an advisory 
group was formed, consisting of these 
same people with the addition of 
another Fijian, an assistant registrar 
of co-operatives. The composition of 
this group, apart from its members’ 
specialised knowledge, ensured that 
the legitimate resources of the separate 
Government departments would be 
made available, and that the project 
would be in the closest touch both 
with the administrative system of the 
colony and with the representatives 
of the people themselves. The advisory 
board met on frequent occasions in 
Suva, and was in constant touch with 
the leader of the project team on 
Moturiki. 

The Fijian team to carry out the 
project consisted of a leader, a woman 
instructor for home crafts and handi- 
crafts, an assistant nurse for maternity 
and child welfare work, a filariasis 
inspector for hygiene and _ public 
health, a field assistant from the 


department of agriculture, a carpenter 
and housebuilder, and a forest guard. 

The leader was an_ organising 
teacher or sub-inspector of schools, 
who had in the course of his normal 
duties shown great organising ability 
and a considerable interest in the 
general welfare of the villages in 
which his schools were located. The 
assistant nurse had been trained in the 
Suva hospital, the agricultural assis- 
tant by the department of agriculture. 
The instructress in home crafts and 
handicrafts was a young teacher who 
had received special training in home 
crafts. The instructor in carpentry 
and housebuilding had been specially 
trained as a carpenter by the Metho- 
dist Mission after his initia] training 
as a teacher and had had consider- 
able practical experience in the Fijian 
military forces during the war. He 
was employed as an instructor in 
woodwork at a residential inter- 
mediate school for Fijian boys. The 
assistant filariasis inspector had been 
trained by the Medical Department, 
and the forest guard in the forestry 
school run by his department. The 
average age of the team was 27 and 
all had received specialised training 
through normal training agencies in 
the colony itself. 

The following method of carrying 
out the project was laid down: 


(1) Sociological Survey 


The team would first carry out a 
comprehensive sociological survey of 
the island, including a study of land 
utilisation, land tenure, housing and 
hygiene, occupational and income sur- 
veys and a detailed study of the 


island’s school. It was estimated that 
this survey would take approximately 
six weeks; in actual practice it took 
five months. 


(2) Training Period 


The team would then return to 
Nasinu Training College to study the 





results of their survey and plan, in 
consuit@tion with the advisory group, 
what would be attempted and how it 
could be done. It was estimated that 
this period might take two months. 


(3) Campaign 


The team would then return to 
Moturiki for a period of at least a 
year to initiate and lead the people 
in a planned attempt to raise general 
standards of living on the island, in 
cluding the increased production of 
cash crops and the development of a 
marketing organisation to finance pro- 
jected developments. 

Members of the team 
Government of Fiji 
period of the project, the cost 
being met by the 
(This sum amounted to 
approximately /1,300 per annum 
{100 sterling equals f/F.111.) It may 
be thought that this cost is high and 
that certainly the team could have 
tackled a very much larger area than 
Moturiki. It will be remembered, 
however, that no additional cost was 

the Government since these 
not replaced and that 


would be 
seconded by the 
for the 
of their salaries 
Government. 


| 


their salaries would have 
covered during periods of 
one or two of them 
have Moturiki in the 
their departmental duties or 
Oomce 


whilst 
would visited 
course of 
replaced ts who would otherwist 
havé The South Pacific 
Commission on its part would make 
sum of {F.1,200 to cover 
stationery, 
subsistence 


done so. 
available the 
transport, records and 
tools and equipment, 
costs during training, etc. 
The team assembled for their 
from various parts of the island 
on Wednesday, 8th February, 
ind the immediate task was 
to brief individual members and 
the process of welding 


duties 


mmence 
into a team which could only 
effective when they 
work on the island. 


them 
really 
their 


become 
started 


Accordingly they were all housed at 
Nasinu Training College, where long 
discussions were held at departmental 
and interdepartmental levels. In the 
meantime the people of Moturiki had 
agreed to erect a new house for the 
women members of the team and one 
resident had placed his large wooden 
house at their disposal to serve as 
quarters for the men and as an office 
and mess-room. It may be noted 
here that before leaving the island 
at the end of the experiment this 
large house was removed and entirely 
rebuilt by the team as some gesture 
of appreciation. 

At 6.15 a.m. on Tuesday, 14th 
February, the team with their bed- 
ding and personal effects and, indeed, 
two families, left Suva for Moturiki 
on a cutter chartered for the occasion. 
The main equipment of the team was 
their technical training and_ their 
enthusiasm, genuine but rather 
vague, for the task in hand—for the 
rest they were furnished with a type 
duplicator, stationery, 


writer and 


medical supplies, the census report for 


1946, an agricultural survey for 1949, 
details of land ownership on Moturiki, 
five whale’s teeth for ceremonial 
presentation and a small collection of 
relevant documentation, including 17 
numbers of the Caribbean Home 
Library, Numbers 1—4 of the Funda 
mental Education Quarterly Bulletin 
(Unesco) and one copy of Funda- 
mental Education (Unesco). 

After visiting all villages on the 
island and making themselves known 
to thé people, the leader of the 
team commenced to the 
Twenty-seven aspects 


organise 
survey work. 
of life on the island were analysed 
the appropriate 
team 
and 
applicable as 
individual, the 


and reduced’ by 
members of the 
of tabular records 
on as many forms, 
appropriate to the 
family or the village. These forms 
were not flourished by the team 
whilst in the field. The sight of a 
questionnaire does not, at least in 


to a series 
assessments 





Fiji, stimulate the flow of informa- 
uion. Where personal enquiries, as 
in the majority of cases, were neces- 
sary or where people were involved, 
the results of the enquiries were 
entered in specially prepared note- 
books and these results were discussed 
with the leader before being entered 
up at night on the relevant form. 
This process enabled some measure of 
standardisation where assessments 
were made on a five-point scale to be 
attained. The following surveys were 
undertaken : — 
1 agriculture: land_ utilisation, 
crop survey, livestock survey, 
copra and coconut survey; 


forests: inland~ forest 


mangrove survey; 
health: individual health, health 
of school children, midwifery, and 
maternity, village sanitation and 
hygiene, house hygiene, normal 
health habits; 


survey, 


housing: survey of sleeping 
houses, survey of dining houses 
and kitchens; 


education: school organisation, 
school attendance and _intelli- 
gence, school crafts, literacy sur- 
vey; 

social: population survey, occu- 
pational survey, income survey, 
marriages, births and _ deaths, 
club and group organisations, 
church organisations and contri 
butions, store-keeping turnovers, 
etc.; 

women’s occupations: home oc- 
cupations, women’s organisations 
and extradomiciliary occupations. 


Each survey goes into considerable 
detail. The medical survey of the 
whole population, for instance, made 
by a native medical practitioner who 
came over from Levuka for the pur- 
pose, embraces 19 sections and 23 
sub-sections. The income survey 
separates cash income from the fol- 
lowing sources: copra, coconuts, 


pineapples, root crops, yagona, 
bananas, fruit, vegetables, shells, fish, 
pensions, wages or salaries and con- 
tributions from relatives not living 
on the island. The literacy survey 
involved reading and writing a reply 
to what had been read. Every child 
in the school was tested on attain- 
ment and Mann’s Fiji Test of Intelli- 
gence was given to the appropriate 
age groups. The housing survey in- 
cluded the dimensions of each house, 
the number and sex of the occupants, 
the condition of foundation posts, 
flooring, walls, ceiling, guttering, 
ventilation and the nature of the 
water supplies. A number of maps 
were also prepared, including land 
utilisation maps of each family 
holding. 

During this period a radio tele- 
phone was installed on the island in 
order that the leader of the team 
might keep in close contact with the 
leader of the advisory group. 

The preliminary survey was con- 
cluded on 11th June, 1950, the team 
then returning to Suva with their 
report. They also brought for con- 
sideration by the advisory group a 
list of projects for development 
based upon their survey, the agricul- 
tural and forestry projects being 
supported by tables showing the 
available man-power in respect of 
each project and each village con- 
cerned. The proposals included :— 
Agriculture: the thinning out, 
cleaning and regeneration of coconut 
plantations in four villages and the 
introduction of improved drying and 
storage facilities and a marketing 
scheme for the sale of all copra, the 
reintroduction of pineapple growing 
the introduction of 
the planting of 


in four villages, 
rice growing and 
bananas and yaqona. 


Forestry: the compartment system 


of thinning and cutting mangroves 
and arrangements for the marketing 
of fire-wood at Levuka (this project, 
with others, raised the whole problem 





of transport), the afforestation of 
water catchment areas and the estab- 
lishment of a tree nursery. 


Health: the provision of a mater- 
nity home and clinic, village sanita- 
tion and hygiene, attempts in all 
villages to deal with the cleaning of 
village sites, breeding places of flies 
and mosquitoes, the disposal of 
rubbish and new types of latrines, 
also the building of new types of 
kitchens and houses. 


Women's 
vegetables, 
mat-making, 
sewing. 


crafis: the growing of 
fruit and pandanus for 
and courses in plain 


Education: proposals were sub- 
mitted for the establishment of 
various discussion groups among, for 
example, village headmen, women 
and the adolescent groups. 

‘ Finally, a proposal was submitted 
for the amalgamation of the nine 


island villages into three large ones. 
This major proposal was regretfully 


view of its overwhelm- 
manpower and 


abandoned in 
ing demands on 
capital. 

These proposals, together with the 
relevant sections of the report and 
survey, were sent to the appropriate 
members of the advisory group for 
their consideration, during which 
time the various members of the 
team returned to their departments 
to make a special study of the prob 
lems they would be required to face. 
This period was probably the least 
satisfactory part of the project, 
partly owing to the unfortunate fact 
that the leader of the group suffered 
a recrudescence of infection of the 
lungs which necessitated a period in 
hospital (fortunately he responded to 
treatment) and partly due to the fact 
that hard-working heads of depart- 
ments were unable to find the time 
to arrange a special training course 
for such a small number of students. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
should this work be extended in Fiji 


it would be necessary to plan this 
interim stage very carefully, particu- 
larly in view of the necessity for giv- 
ing teaching techniques relevant to 
their particular problems to each 
member of the team. 

The following decisions as to the 
course of the campaign were finally 
arrived at by the advisory group in 
consultation with the team :— 


Marketing Scheme and Finance 

It had become clear to the people 
of Moturiki early in the survey that 
some capital would be necessary to 
finance most of the projects in which 
they were interested and they had 
themselves voluntarily offered to 
make a contribution to a Develop- 
ment Fund of 50 per cent. of the 
proceeds of the sale of their copra. 
This was an extraordinarily generous 
offer, and it was pointed out re- 
peatedly that such an amount 
far too high (in fact subsequent 
legislation creating a _  colony-wide 
Fijian development fund has _ re- 
quired a contribution of 10 per cent. 
of copra sales); nevertheless, the 
people of Moturiki iasisted upon the 
figure of 50 per cent., and con- 
sequently a development fund was 
established. The advisory group 
agreed to found it by advancing the 
sum of {F.500 as a loan from the 
original grant of {F.1,200 made by 
the South Pacific Commission. Into 
the fund thus established would be 
paid 50 per cent. of copra sales and 
such voluntary contributions from 
other sources of revenue likely to 
develop from the campaign, such as 
the sale of fire-wood or mats and 
baskets, as the people cared to con- 
tribute. The development fund was 
to be controlled, as was the general 
programme of development on _ the 
island, by a development committee 
of nine members to be elected by 
ballot from each of the nine villages, 
together with the chief of the island 
and the resident Fijian Methodist 
minister. The leader of the group 


was 





would act as advisor to the commit- 
tee, the members of which would elect 
their own chairman, secretary and 
Treasurer. The constitution of the 
committee would be drawn up on the 
advice of the leader, and funds would 
be paid from the development fund 
by vote of the committee with the 
approval of the leader of the advisory 
group. 


Agricultural Projects 


The rehabilitation of existing 
coconut groves would be undertaken 
and planting would take place in 
suitable areas. It was also agreed 
that considerable rice planting should 
take place, since rice would provide 
both a cash crop and variation in 
diet. If this were done, the introduc- 
tion of working livestock on the 
island would be necessary and it was 
decided to suggest that three young 
men be sent from the island to learn 
the management of livestock at the 
Central Agricultural Institute. In 


the meantime a pair of bullocks, a 
plough, a harrow, yokes and chains 
were bespoken for the island. 

The acting conservator of forests 
agreed to establish the machinery at 
Levuka for the proper marketing of 
firewood. 


Health 


The Medical Department were just 
completing a new type of prefabri- 
cated clinic which would become 
available to Fijian communities able 
to make some contribution towards 
its cost and it was decided that if 
the people of Moturiki agreed such a 
contribution would be one of the first 
charges on the development fund. 

Other projects included the organi- 
sation of women’s crafts, some rehabi- 
litation of the school building and the 
organisation of discussion groups for 
various discussions of the community. 

The development programme, 
which would have to wait for the 


agreement of the proposed develop- 
ment committee before it could 
finally be drawn up, was then dis- 
cussed in detail with the team, who 
returned to Moturiki to start the 
development campaign on Wednes- 
day, 9th August. They remained on 
Moturiki until 21st December, 1951. 

On arrival the leader first held 
discussions with the Roko Tui Lomai- 
viti (thus including general Fijian 
administration in discussions on the 
programme) and the chief of the 
island, then acting as buli, and a 
general meeting was summoned on 
15th August. This meeting was 
highly successful. A general plan of 
development was set out and ap- 
proved, the loan of {F.500 and the 
conditions of repayment 
plained and accepted and arrange- 
ments were made for the ballot to 
elect the development committee. 
The committee was duly elected and 
was entirely male. This had been 
anticipated, and a special women’s 
committee was_ established with 
liaison with the general committee in 
order to protect that very important 
side of development. The first meet- 
ing of the committee was held on 17th 
August, office bearers were elected, 
the first draft of the constitution was 
drawn up, and the development pro- 
jects were discussed. The meeting 
was preceded by the showing by the 
leader of a filmstrip dealing with the 
activities of an English parish coun- 
cil, a procedure perhaps not quite as 
irrelevant as it sounds, but certainly 
indicative of the lack of visual 
material for this type of work. All 
members of the committee had seen 
service during the 1939-45 war, and 
only one of the nine was a village 
headman. It was decided that in 
addition to the nine members, the 
chairman of the committee should be 
elected by the whole island, which 
immediately proceeded to elect the 
Fijian who was the last buli of 
Moturiki before it had been amalga- 
mated with the larger island of 


were exX- 





Ovalau. He proved a most excellent 
and jioyai chairman. 

With this machinery, various pro- 
jects were put under way, each being 
discussed by the development com- 
mittee. Practical arrangements for 
the work were handed down from the 
committee to the headman of each 
village. At this stage it is easiest to 
give some account of the development 
of individual projects—most of these 
were of conducted — simul- 
taneously. 


course 


Copra Marketing Scheme 


The administrative difficulties in 
establishing a marketing scheme were 
not inconsiderable, particularly since 
a major scheme for the establishment 

Fiji development fund from 
copra proceeds throughout the 


of a 


Fiji 


colony was in the initial stages of dis- 
cussion by the Fijian Affairs Board, 
but a fabu on the cutting of copra in 
the preparation of such a scheme was 
applied on ist January, 1951, and the 


marketing scheme itself was estab- 
lished at the beginning of April when 
the tabu was released. A Fijian co- 
operative inspector, Grade 2, was sent 
to Moturiki to organise the scheme, 
but at the same time he trained a 
local Fijian to take his place so that 
the scheme is now completely self- 
Buying centres were 
established at eight of the nine 
villages and in each village’ the 
development committee member acts 
as buyer. assisted by the headman, 
who actually weighs the copra. Green 
copra sold to the scheme is dried on 
vatas or drying benches erected by 
the development committee. It 
would obviously be more profitable to 
the people for all copra to be bought 
dried, the price being roughly double 
that paid for green copra, but cash 
in hand still appears to some mem- 
bers of the community to be worth 
more than nuts on the vata. It is 
some consolation that the additional 
profit on the green copra is being paid 


managing. 


into the Fijian development fund 
instead of going into the pockets of 
the buyer. The marketing scheme 
purchased dried copra at 4F.28 per 
ton and green copra at {F.14 per ton. 
{F.28 per ton represented half the 
price which the marketing scheme ob- 
tained for the copra from an approved 
buyer and, after defraying expenses 
such as sacking and transport, the 
balance was paid into the develop- 
ment fund, which had provided a 
circulating fund of {F.250 in cash to 
operate the scheme. It was found 
quite essential that cash should be on 
hand at the moment that copra was 
produced or the copra might have 
gone to other buyers. Complete 
figures are not yet available, but pay- 
ments from the sale of copra into the 
Fund had amounted to something 
like {F.1,700 in the year during which 
the scheme has been established and 
the sum of perhaps {F.2,000 received 
in cash by the people of Moturiki for 
the sale of copra, was, according to 
them, as much as they would norm- 
ally expect to receive in any one year. 
The value of their copra crop was 
thus practically doubled, not through 
increased production but almost solely 
through organised and careful market- 


ing. 


Rice 


A number of areas well suited for 
rice growing had been marked down 
by the team during their preliminary 
survey, and on the return of the three 
youths selected for special training 
with a pair of working bullocks, six 
areas were planted and an excellent 
harvest reaped. /F.60 in cash was 
realised from the sale of half the 
crop, the remainder being used either 
for food on the island or for seed. 
The acquisition of the bullocks proved 
a great success. The only working 
beast on the island had previously 
been one horse, and when this suffered 
an unexpected demise through becom- 
ing literally entangled in a _ health 





project—the digging of pit latrines— 
the owner replaced him with another 
pair of bullocks, at any rate an ulti- 
mate triumph for the project. 


Other Plantings 


These included 1,900 mounds of 
yaqgona, a long-term project but ex- 
tremely well rewarding at the end of 
seven years—only 18 months have so 
far passed — and 2,200 additional 
mounds of dalo. Coconut nurseries 
have been established and consider- 
able work in the cleaning of planta- 
tions was supervised by the agricul- 
turalist in the team. 


Forestry 


A tree nursery was established, 
seeds planted and a large number of 
seedlings plotted out. Nearly a 
thousand trees were planted on water 
catchment and eroded areas and 
seeds have been broadcast on similar 
areas. A  whipsawing centre was 
established on the hill spine of the 
island, and timber was cut and sawn 
for use in the school workshop, house- 
building and in connection with other 
projects. The sale of firewood at 
Levuka, a completely new develop- 
ment, was organised as a cash crop 
project in connection with the thin- 
ning of mangrove swamps on the com- 
partmental system, and about 
£F.200 was realised from this source, 
of which {F.50 was given to the 
development fund. At first, trans- 
port costs were extremely high, since 
punts had to be hired. These diffi- 
culties are typical of the transport 
difficulties encountered when dealing 
with a small island community, and 
would seem to indicate that wide- 
reaching co - operative marketing 
schemes capable of owning their own 
transport are necessary if this prob- 
lem is to be overcome. In the mean- 
time a 35-foot punt, the Moturiki, was 
constructed by the people of Serua, 
a boat-building community on the 
south of Vitilevu, since suitable 


timber could not be obtained on 
Moturiki, and the punt was rigged 
with spars and sails on the island. 
Possession of the punt immediately 
cut down the transport costs of rice, 
copra and firewood and also of per 
sonnel. 


Health 


One of the most tangible evidences 
of development was the provision by 
the Medical Department of a small 
clinic and maternity home. This 
building, the first of its type, was pre- 
fabricated in Suva and consisted of 
a concrete floor and a 6-foot con- 
crete dwarf wall, upon which were 
built panels and an enamel roof, to 
provide a building 12 feet wide and 
24 feet long. The building is divided 
in half; one room, equipped with ex- 
amining table, sink, counter, bench 
and cupboard, houses clinics held by 
the nurse, who is a member of the 
team, and the visiting assistant medi- 
cal practitioner from Levuka. The 
adjacent room is equipped with a bed 
and two babies’ cots, a shower-room 
and a closet. A 600-gallon rain-water 
tank fitted to the roof is connected to 
the shower, sink and closet. The cost 
of the building was /F.350, £F.84 of 
which was'- provided from the 
development fund whilst the women 
of Moturiki raised a further {F.20 for 
initial equipment. The beds and cots 
were made in the workshop referred 
to later in these notes from timber 
whipsawn on the island. A consider- 
able area of bush and mangrove 
swamp was cleared to provide a com- 
pound, and the people also erected a 
Fijian house and kitchen for the 
nurse to live in. The site has now 
been extended and also holds a crafts 
house. The extension 
a large school playing field, so that a 
small civic centre has developed quite 
naturally on the island. The clinic 
was ceremonially opened in April 
1951, anticipating the arrival of the 
first baby by two days. Over 3.000 


also embraced 





utpatient cases have been treated in 
*he clinic, and so far 15 babies have 
been successfully born there. Most 
of the latrines on Moturiki are sea 
latrines, and allof them were decrepit. 
Large stone and cement sea latrines 
erected in two villages 


have been 


inder a system whereby, while the 
whole latrine is flushed at high tide, 
water is permanently retained, whilst 


pit latrines have been erected in a 
number of other villages. An _ ex- 
cellent and extended effort was made 
cleanliness of all 

the simple pur- 
lawn-mowers made a con- 
siderable contribution, whilst the 
drainage of the village vara, or green, 
has been considerably improved. But 
k remains to be done upon pipe- 
water supplies, the technical difficul 
ties of which considerable 
to be tackled during the short while 
island. 


improve the 


villages, to which 


chase of 


work 
were too 
the team was on the 


ation 


village school was a large 
one-room 


The one 
and 
structure, and the people of Moturiki 
anxious that this should be re- 

but even with a grant of 50 
rebuilding 
education, 


somewhat ramshackle 
were 
built, 
per cent. of the cost of 
from the department of 
the total capital would have 
made too great a drain both on the 
development fund and on manpower. 
The whole school roof was, however, 
and two reed 


cost 


insulated with reeds, 


partitions were erected to provide 
three classrooms—a simple and effec 
tive expedient which should prove a 
pattern throughout the colony. The 
playing field was very largely -ex 
tended by the drainage of mangrove 
which included the erection 
and a workshop of 
native construction with open sides 
was built near the school and fitted 
with a tool issue room, five benches 
and ten sets of tools. The workshop 
is used in the daytime by the boys 
of the school and in the evening by 


swamps, 


of sea walls, 


the men of Moturiki. From the 
training given in this workshop there 
has emerged a housebuilding group of 
eight young men, who now spend 
their time touring the island rebuild- 
ing the many derelict wooden houses 
to be found on it. Their services 
are given without charge, but they 
are housed and entertained by the 
village in which they are for the time 
being working. They have com- 
pletely rebuilt two churches (Metho- 
dist), the house occupied by the team 
and the chief's house, whilst they 
have improved or partially rebuilt a 
number of houses of native construc- 
tion. They have also made _ furni- 
ture for the clinic and are now sup- 
plying beds and cupboards for village 
houses. The village schoolmaster is 
second in rank to the chief and is an 
old schoolmaster with more experi- 
ence than qualifications, though he 
excels in handwriting and the compo- 
sition of vernacular songs. His staff 
was strengthened by the appointment 
to the school of two young masters 
specially selected for their keenness. 
One of them recently married the 
nurse attached to the clinic, and there 
should be a nucleus here for further 
Moturiki. 


good work on 


Women’s Crafts 


The organiser of women’s crafts fell 
ill towards the conclusion of the sur- 
vey and was not immediately re- 
placed. However, shortly after the 
commencement of the development 
campaign, Moturiki was visited by 
Adi Alise, wife of the late head of a 
Fijian province, who conducts her own 
school at the north-west of Vitilevu 
where girls from the province take 
a general course in home-crafts. She 
gave intensive courses in handicrafts, 
mother-craft and general care of the 
home, and left behind a senior pupil 
from her school, who carried on till 
the end of 1950. Women’s groups in 
the various villages were formed and 
sewing machines purchased. Arrange- 





ments were made for the sale in Suva 
ot native mats and baskets, and over 
#F.120 has been realised from this 
source, whilst dressmaking has saved 
a great deal of expenditure in tailor’s 
shops in Ovalau and Suva. For ex- 
ample, material for school uniform 
for girls was purchased in bulk at 
wholesale prices, the dresses being 
made by various women’s groups. 

Towards the middle of 1951 a new 
instructor joined the team, a young 
teacher who after training at the 
Teacher’s Training College near Suva 
was given a special course in domes- 
tic science at the Suva _ Technical 
Centre. By the time of her arrival a 
craft-house had been built which not 
only makes provision for various 
crafts and sewing groups but also 
contains a model kitchen with a 
kerosene drum oven. With the 
assistance of the nutritionist on the 
staff of the South Pacific medical 
service she has accomplished a great 
deal of valuable work in balancing 
diets, showing different methods of 
food preparation and organising well 
prepared midday meals for the school 
children. Protein deficiency is notable 
on Moturiki, and to meet this diffi- 
culty to some extent powdered skim 
milk has been bought in bulk by the 
development fund and this instructor 
supervised the production of a daily 
supply of mid-morning milk for all 
school children. Each child has his 
own coconut cup, sterilised each day, 
and the scheme is immensely popular 
both with children and with parents. 
The monthly cost is small. 


Youth Settlement 


Perhaps the most successful project 
of all has been the establishment of 
a settlement for adolescent boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. These 
groups, far from being exploited by 
work on the land, have always been 
a source of difficulty in the Fijian 
village, since they do not fit into the 


general scheme of communal services, 
and general feeling in Fiji has been 
that they should remain at school 
until the age of eighteen, a some 
what luxurious suggestion in a colony 
which is hard put to it to educate its 
children up to the age of fourteen. 
An old village site was obtained for 
these boys, where they spend five 
days a week living in houses they 
have themselves built. Here they have 
established a remarkably successful 
market garden, growing, in addition 
to the normal island crops, a 
many European vegetables for which 
there has been an eager market, and 
they have established a very efficient 
set of pigsties. They spend half a 
day a week in the carpentry work- 
shop near the school, and one of the 
young teachers visits the settlement 
voluntarily for five hours on two 
evenings a week to give further 
instruction in English, including act- 
ing and debating, and in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic. The camp is so 
popular both with the boys and their 
parents, that on most evenings a 
group of mothers will generally be 
found up at the settlement, chatting 
together whilst the boys dance and 
their sisters assist with a general make- 
and-mend. From this phase of the 
project alone an invaluable, if 
obvious, lesson for the whole of Fiji 
has been learnt. 


great 


Social Projects 


Great attention has been paid by 
the team to the very beautiful ritual 
of Fiji ceremonial. Old songs and 
dances have been revived. An oppor- 
tunity for the practice of traditional 
custom has been offered by the occa- 
sional visits of distinguished visitors 
observing the project, and a_tradi- 
tional feast on Moturiki of sucking 
pigs, chicken, turtle, crab, prawn, 
shellfish, and the wide variety of 
Fijian vegetables, each guest attended 
by a young woman from the village 





in ceremonial Fijian attire, is an ex- 
not easily forgotten — or 
Various classes have been 


perience 
ligested. 
organised, including a class in simpk 
book-keeping and secretarial work for 
the village headmen. The latent 
athletic talents of the Fijians, liber- 
ally exercised in more developed parts 
colony, have been catered for 
by the establishment of a_ sports 
group; Rugby football, cricket, hockey 
ind netball are now being vigorously 
played, several teams having visited 


f the 


other islands. 


Moturiki ‘‘ Sun’’ 


[he whole of this work has been 
focussed and interest sustained by the 
publication of a fortnightly bulletin 
known as the Moturiki Sun duplicated 
on Moturiki It often contains a 
One copy was provided 
for every family on the island (137) 
24 issues put out. This in 
f was a major task for the leader 
The bulletin contained 
information, 
and _ specific 
forestry, 


dozen pages. 
a were 
its 
of the 
a jUudcIC 
new ind 


struction on 


team. 
mixture of 
exhortation, 


1Ous 


matters of 
and hygiene. 
purpose of the project 


griculture 
he major 
Was to test a technique, that of using 
a native team trained in Fiji to assist 
a community to develop by its own 
team was withdrawn 
the end of 1951 

when there no doubt as to 
the success of the method. The major 
question as to whether the people of 
Moturiki will continue the work of 
development when the impetus of the 
Team has been removed still remains 
to be answered. Each member of the 
development committee has _ been 
allotted a specific phase of develop- 
ment to supervise, and many indivi- 
duals have been trained by members 
of the team to carry on particular 
development tasks. The nurse will 
remain on the island attached to the 
clinic, and a number of other members 


and the 
Moturiki at 


efforts, 
from 


could be 


of the team will visit the island from 
time to time in connection with their 
departmental duties. Evaluation of 
this aspect of the work must wait for 
two or three years. In the meantime 
a number of points of interest have 
emerged. 

All the obvious difficulties have 
been encountered—jealousy of mem- 
bers of the team by people on the 
island, of one village, where a pro- 
ject has been sited, by other villages, 
or of any new form of authority. 
Departmental training has _ proved 
adequate, and indeed more _ than 
adequate, for the technical demands 
of development, but special training 
is clearly necessary if department 
officers are to be fully integrated into 
a general development scheme. Much 
remains to be learnt about 
presentation, 


more 


techniques of particu- 


larly in the use of visual aids, demon- 


the 
presentation of new ideas. 
problem of 


stration work and general 
There is 
ilways the the lazier 
villager profiting at the expense of 
the but public opinion 
should slowly correct this. Most of 
the more families on 
Moturiki had left the island for more 


natural 


workers, 
progressive 


progressive centres and no 
leader emerged as a result of the pro- 
In consequence the technique 


heavily 


ject. 
of committee work was 
stressed. Much more 
will have to be given to techniques not 
employing a_ leading 
individual. As for the team, it is 
clear that much of the success of team 
technique upon the _ per- 
sonality of the leader. In Moturiki 
an outstanding man was found, and 


without his powers of vision and in- 


consideration 


requiring or 


depends 


tegration much less would have been 
accomplished. A_ general training 
course for teams, from which natural 
leaders are likely to emerge, will 
clearly be necessary if, as is expected, 
this technique is to be applied on a 
wider scale in Fiji. 














The Beecher Report on African 


Education in Kenya 





By W. E. F. WARD, Colonial Office 


T is now three years since the 

Kenya Government received the 

report of the committee it had 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Archdeacon (now Bishop) Beecher to 
discuss African education. But the 
Beecher report is so important, and 
will influence the development of 
African education for so long, that 
this article is still topical. 

The most interesting chapters of the 
report are chapters I, III, and IV. 
Chapter I gives a historical survey 
of the development of African educa- 
tion in Kenya; chapter III describes 
the situation as it was in 1949, the 
year of the report; chapter IV dis- 
cusses the objectives of educational 
policy for the next few years. It is 
important to notice that they are 
objectives only for the next few years; 
they have somewhat unfairly 
criticised by those who thought they 
were meant to be for all time. 

African education in Kenya, as in 
most countries, began with the efforts 
of the missionary societies; and the 
missionaries had to do a great deal of 
work before the Africans themselves 
began to show any great desire for 
education—a fact which is not easy 
to remember in these days when 
African leaders everywhere regard 
more and more education as their 
people’s first need. It was in Ig1II 
that the Government established its 
own education department; and since 
then, the history of African education 
in Kenya is the story of the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to keep pace with 
the enthusiasm of missionary educa- 
tionists, and more recently, of the 
Africans themselves. Government 
expenditure on African education 


been 


gradually rose from {£84,000 in 1930 
to £368,545 in 1949. 

The first education ordinance 
passed in 1924. It made provision for 
local educational rates, and set up 
school area committees, on which the 
local native councils were represented. 
Under this ordinance the L.N.C. 
levied educational rates. A second 
ordinance in 1931, which aimed at 
improving this machinery of supervi- 
sion and of local control, was largely 
a dead letter for lack of staff to 
carry it out. 

In 1934, came the District Educa- 
Boards ordinance. An education 
set up in each 
district, composed of the district 
officer, the education officer, the 
doctor and the agricultural officer, up 
to four school managers (who would 
normally be missionaries) and up to 
six representatives of local native 
councils, who would of course always 
be Africans. The board was to 
supervise the work of the schools in 
its district, according to regulations 
laid down from education department 
This admirable paper 
scheme, however, never became 
really effective, because the educa- 
tion department had not the staff. 
The contemplated regulations were 
never made, since it was useless to 
make regulations when there was no 
possibility of training the teachers to 
carry them out or of spending enough 
time in the schools to see that they 
were being carried out. The boards 
in practice left it to the education 
officer to supervise the work of the 
schools, and there were so few educa- 
tion officers that each of them was 
overloaded and just had to do as 


was 


tion 


board was to be 


headquarters. 





much as he 


could, conscious that 
what he could do was woefully in- 
adequate. African education, in 
short, through lack of qualified staff, 
was developing without proper 
management and control. 

however, were 
not as disastrous as they might have 
been. There were still comparatively 
few schools. Every boy satisfactorily 
completing his school course was sure 
of employment, and so were most of 
those who left school before complet- 
ing the course. And, most important, 


The consequences, 


there were still plenty of European 
missionaries teaching in primary 


schools; so that, even if the registers 
and records were a bit sketchy and 
some of the teaching methods 
amateurish or old - fashioned, the 
giving an _ education 
which was, in essentials, sound. Many 
of the schools had a solid tradition of 
training in handicrafts, and turned 
out men who were well fitted to im- 
prove village standards of living. 
Teachers, of course, were trained in 
the schools as required. 


schools were 


In 1934 the Government made new 
regulations about grants in_ aid. 
Grants were to be paid to elementary 
schools by the local native councils 


with assistance from the Government; 


and since African enthusiasm for 
education, and for salaried employ- 
ment, had now awakened, this meant 
in practice that the L.N.C. was inter- 
ested in bookish education, but not 
in handicrafts. Consequently, the 
primary schools lost their handicraft 
work; and teacher training, too, be- 
came concentrated in special train- 
ing centres. 

Then came the depression of the 
thirties. 
increase its staff, or the total amount 


The Government could not 


available for grants in aid; so the 
local native councils, being now keen 
on developing education, went ahead 
on their own, erecting schools and 
recruiting and paying teachers as best 
Schools now began far 


they could. 


to outrun the European missionary 
staff, the Government having been 
outstripped Jong since. The 
pean staff, of 
during the 
schools rose 


Euro- 
course, was reduced 
war; the demand for 
higher and higher; and 
the good pay earned by soldiers and 
others made money available to the 
local native councils for new schools. 
The war thus brought about a 
tremendous unregulated expansion of 
primary education, with a correspond- 
ing fall in quality. Secondary schools 
also multiplied, and similarly outran 
the provision of qualified staff, so that 
the quality of secondary education 
also declined. In 1926 Kenya had 
but one African secondary school, the 
Alliance High School at Kikuyu; in 
1949 it had eleven. 

In 1945, at the close of the war, the 
Government took stock of the posi 
tion, and laid down new grant-in-aid 
regulations. These had the effect, 
among others, of stopping any addi- 
tions to the list of schools to be aided 
from central funds except in certain 
areas local expenditure on 
small. But if the 
Government hoped thus to check the 
rise in its expenditure on grants in 
aid, it was disappointed; for existing 
aided schools increased their grants by 
double-streaming and by increasing 
their staff. Salaries, too, were in- 
creased by a cost-of-living allowance, 
so that the Government’s bill went 
on rising. 

The Kenya Ten-Year Plan was 
drawn up in 1948. The basis of the 
plan was that primary education 
should be paid for from local funds, 
raised by the local native councils— 
in other words, by local educational 
rates. The old system of admitting 
efficient schools to the aided list and 
excluding the inefficient should be 
abandoned; Government grants in aid 
should be available to all schools. 
The purpose of Government aid 
should be to provide the schools with 
trained teachers, the first step being 
to provide one trained teacher in each 


where 
education was 




















school, and then to proceed with add- 
ing a second trained teacher and so 
on as resources allowed. At the end 
of the ten-year period, it was hoped 
that Kenya would have made avail- 
able a six-year primary course for 
half its children of school age. The 
cost to the central Government (apart 
from what was paid by local educa- 
tional rates) would rise from {£100,000 
in 1948 to £234,000 in 1957. There 
were at that time 2,293 schools, with 
262,303 pupils. There were available 
for the work of supervision fourteen 
Government education officers, apart 
from those working in the head office 
in Nairobi. Fourteen men for 2,293 
schools, roughly 160 schools each, or 
two working days a year for each 
school. On paper, not an impossible 
task at first sight, assuming that an 
education officer had nothing to do 
except visit schools and need not 
spend long in each. But when it is 
borne in mind that the education 
officer had a vast amount of office 
work to do, so that visiting the 
schools was only part of his job; that 
distances in Kenya are so great that 
much of his time must be spent on 
the road in getting from one school 
to another; and that to do any real 
good he would need to spend a whole 
day in each school every two months 
or so; a load of 160 schools is seen 
to be quite impossible. 

In 1948 there appeared not only a 
ten-year plan for education, but also 
the report of a Government commis- 
sion on salaries. This recommended 
salary increases all round, and so 
greatly increased the cost of educa- 
tion and completely upset the finan- 
cial basis of the education plan. The 
Beecher committee comments that 
everything was expanding, except the 
essential machinery for control. 

Primary schools were organised in 
six standards, and there was a com- 
mon entrance examination, taken in 
Standard 5, which provided an entry 
to secondary schools and other forms 
of post-primary training. Secondary 














education was. divided into two 
grades. The junior secondary school 
contained Forms 1 and 2, Form 1 
being parallel to primary Standard 
6. The examination taken in 
secondary Form 2 was accepted as a 
qualification for entry to various 
Government posts, as well as to the 
senior secondary school. The senior 
secondary school contained Forms 3 
to 6, Form 6 being of Cambridge 
School Certificate standards. 

The primary and secondary school 
figures for 1947, and the planned 
figures for 1957 under the ten-year 
plan, were :— 


Primary: 1947 1957 
pupils on roll 204,557 320,000 
teachers as 2,637 8,975 

Junior secondary : 
pupils on roll 3,628 8,400 
schools ees 84 123 

Senior secondary : 
pupils on roll 395 2,400 


The 320,000 primary school pupils in 
1957. should be supplemented by 
another 100,000 who would not yet 
be supplied with trained teachers. 

Kenya recognised four grades of 
trained teachers. The T 4 teacher 
had completed the six-year primary 
course and had received one year’s 
professional training. The T 3 teacher 
had passed the Kenya African pre- 
liminary examination at the end of 
secondary Form 2 and had received 
two years’ training. The T 2 teacher 
had received two years’ training after 
passing an examination equivalent to 
the junior Cambridge examination, 
and the T 1 teacher was the holder of 
the Makerere diploma. The output of 
trained teachers in 1948, and the out- 
put planned in the ten-year plan, 
were : — 


Grade Annual Output 
1948 1957 
T 4 346 500 
T 3 wes 165 325 
a 30 50 


The great emphasis laid in the early 
days on handicrafts in primary schools 








disappeared with the foundation of the 
Native Industrial Training Depot at 
Kabete in 1924 and the new grant-in- 
aid regulations of 1934. During the 
war, Kabete became a centre for 
army technical training and for post- 
war training of ex-service men to fit 
them for civilian life. It was not till 
1949 that it became available for 
general technical training. 


The Situation in 1949 

In Chapter III of its report, the 
Beecher Committee describes the edu- 
cational situation which faced it in 
1949. The situation cannot’ be 
adequately described by the above 
figures, and the report records what 
the committee could learn of public 
opinion. 

Airicans as a rule desired first of all 
universal literacy. This they thought 
could be achieved by a rapid 
extension of primary _ schooling, 
though few of them realised that more 
primary schools could not be provided 
without more teacher training centres 
and junior secondary schools; and few 
of them realised the financial prob- 
lems involved. Some Africans would 
like all primary schools to be run by 
the local native councils. Many said 
that their people would be ready to 
pay more in education rates and 
taxes; but only on condition that they 
saw the results of their money in 
extra schools and were more 
share in local educational administra- 


best 


given 


tion. 

Employers criticised the 
because the primary school boy would 
take nothing but clerical work, and 
they were badly in need of artisans 
staff. Apprenticeship 
unsuccessful because 


schools 


and_ technical 
systems were 
boys from the primary school were 
not really interested in becoming 
artisans. 

Lastly, the administration criticised 
the schools because they were too 
remote from the realities of Kenya’s 
situation, such as the crying need for 


improving agriculture, controlling 
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erosion, and carrying out general 
rural betterment. They thought that 
many of the teachers were of far too 
low a standard, and that if their 
standard was to be raised, they would 
need far more help and guidance than 
the existing staff could possibly give 
them. The administration would 
have preferred to concentrate first on 
improving the quality of the existing 
schools before building a great many 
new ones. 

The Committee then draws atten- 
tion to certain features in the situa- 
tion, four of which stand out as most 
important. 

First, wastage. The table of 1948 
enrolments given on page 18 shows 
how serious this is, and the Com- 
mittee, while admitting that some of 
its causes may be inevitable, says 
that ‘‘ other factors, notably those 
arising from inefficiency, must be 
dealt with.”’ 

Second, the system of selecting 
candidates for admission to secondary 
schools. Kenya runs a competitive 
common entrance examination, and 
the Committee observes that ‘‘ of late 
years, the number of candidates has 
grown enormously and the examina- 
tion organisation has broken down.’’ 
The Committee recommends that the 
method of selection should be by a 
qualifying examination (set by the 
department of education) followed by 
an interview, and that the candi- 
date’s school record should be taken 
into consideration. 

Third, the exceedingly small apex 
of Kenya’s educational pyramid. Some 
£700,000 was being spent each year 
African education, but only 37 
candidates a year on the average 
passed the Cambridge School Certifi- 
examination, and 23 entered 
Makerere. The Committee is em- 
phatic that a large expansion of 
secondary education is one of the 
country’s prime needs. 

Fourth, the inadequate supply of 
trained teachers. In 1948 there were 
2,748 trained, and 2,852 untrained; 


on 


cate 


















but very many of the trained teachers 
had received only one year’s training 
on top of six years’ schooling, which 
was altogether inadequate. 

The Committee decides that ‘‘ the 
necessary preliminaries which will 
have to be satisfied ’’ before primary 
expansion can be achieved are: (a) 
better teacher training and _ better 
school supervision; (b) as a means of 
achieving this first requirement, much 
more secondary education; (c) better 
training in rural and other technical 
skills and habits of mind. The “‘ im- 
mediate expansion and _  improve- 
ment’’, the Committee concludes, 
‘“must be at a level above the pri- 
mary school system.”’ 

In Chapter IV of its report, the 
Beecher Committee begins to consider 
what should be done. Its recom- 
mendations may be grouped under 
ten heads. 

1. The Committee rejects the 
advice, given it by some—by no 
means all—of its African witnesses, 
that all primary education should be 
placed under the control of the Local 
Native Councils. It recommends that 
the traditional system should be con- 
tinued, whereby the central Govern- 
ment and the Local Native Councils 
co - operate with the voluntary 
agencies; and it recommends that 
opportunities should be given for 
Christian teaching to be provided in 
all schools. It is, of course, under- 
stood that in this matter the univer- 
sal British practice is to be followed 
of making this religious instruction 
voluntary, so that the parent can 
withdraw his child from religious in- 
struction if he pleases. 

2. The first requirement if the 
standard of the teaching is to be im- 
proved is that there ‘should be an 
adequate staff for supervision. The 
Committee proposes that the existing 
staff of 14 should be increased to 20, 
with an extra five to provide for 
reliefs; so that the figure of 20 is to 
represent 20 men on duty at any one 
moment, not 20 less those away on 





leave. In addition to these 20 officers, 
there are to be 24 supervisory teams 
employed by voluntary agencies and 
local authorities, each consisting of 
one European and three African edu- 
cation officers. Both the supervisory 
teams and the fixed staff—though 
‘‘ fixed ’’ is hardly the word to use, 
since they, too, are to spend as much 
of their time as they can in the 
schools—are to be given adequat« 
clerical help so that they do not get 
snowed up with offce paper and pre- 
vented from doing their real job 
which is to get into the schools and 
help the teachers. 

3. The Committee proposes 
moderate increase in the output of 
trained teachers, and a great improve- 
ment in the quality of their training. 
The T 4 teacher should receive two 
year’s training instead of one year’s, 
and the T 3 teacher three years’ train- 
ing instead of two; and a new grade 
of teacher, the K.T. 1, should be 
introduced, receiving tWwo_ years’ 
training after obtaining his Cambridge 
School Certificate. There should be 
one central training institution for 
training K.T. 1 and T 2 teachers and 
trade instructors for trade schools. 
T 3 teachers should be trained in 11 
Government centres and five run by 
voluntary agencies, and T 4 teachers 
in 24 centres for men and six for 
women. The Committee has little 
hope for the present of being able to 
raise the numbers of women teachers 
very greatly, since marriage takes 
them out of the profession after two 
or three years. 

The Committee hopes that its 
teacher training proposals will produce 
the following increase in the number 
of trained men teachers in service : — 

I95I 1955 1960 


Makerere Me! 66 gI 160 
Kel a — III 414 
Bla ou 190 620 825 
fe see, p50. 2,270... 2,000 
Instructors... -— 213 362 
T 4 2,700 4,125 5,380 


Total 4,106 7,430 10,041 





number of trained women 
teachers will remain steady at 400: 
90 with the T3 qualification and 310 
with T 4. 


An increase. of 


The 


from 4,000 to 
10,0co teachers in ten years is only 
moderate: moderate in the sense that 
the Committee is not primarily in- 
terested at this stage in numbers, but 
in quality. If it were content with 
the old system of one year’s training 
for the T 4 and two years’ for the T 3 
teacher, it could obviously turn out 
much bigger 


resources. 


numbers with the same 
But at this early stage in 
a reform, quality is more important 
than quantity. This is the tooling-up 
quantity will come later. 
Nothing the first year; a little the 
quite a lot the third 
year; and in the fourth year as much 


Stage; 


second year; 


as ever you want ’’, as Roosevelt said 
about his armaments programme. 

4. The school system should be re- 
organised as a twelve-year course, 
standards 1 to 4 being primary, 5 to 
8 intermediate, and 8 to 12 (though 
these standards are, illogically, to re- 
tain their traditional names of forms 
B to 6) secondary. The “‘ junior 
secondary ’’ idea, which was retained 
in the original ten-year development 


plan, is to go. The Committee 
suggests the following numbers :— 
1948 1957 -onold  1957-on 
Standard Enrolment 10-year plan Beecher plan 
I 113,987 60,000 180,000 
2 51,160 60,000 110,000 
3 36,849 60,000 70,000 
4 26,018 60,000 60,000 
5 21,578 40,000 13,600 
6 6,983 46,000 13,600 
7 3,040 4,200 II,050 
8 2,204 4,200 11,050 
Form 3 278 800 960 
4 194 800 960 
5 57 400 480 
6 39 400 480 


* plus 100,000 to be taught by unqualified teachers 
These numbers are based on an in- 
teresting calculation. Adding up the 
numbers of pupils needed to provide 
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the annual intake of students for 
entry to T 3 and T 4 training centres, 
both men and women, to agricultural 
and trade schools, and to boys’ and 
secondary schools, the Com 
mittee arrives at a total of 2,625 
pupils to complete the intermediate 
course each year. The Committee 
accepts the figures which Sir Cyril 
Burt found in London, that 2,266 
children per ten thousand are suitable 
to pass beyond the equivalent stage; 
and applying these figures to Kenya, 
and allowing for leakage, which it 
would be ‘‘ thoroughly unrealistic ’’ 
to ignore, the Committee concludes 
that 11,050 must complete the inter- 
mediate course each year. 

5. The Committee proposes that 
educational development in each area 
should be based on a proper survey 
of the area’s recommenda- 
tion which shows how chaotic some of 
Kenya’s past educational development 
must have been. 

6. At least 60 Kenya students 
should be admitted each year to 
Makerere, and the engineering school 
at Makerere should be _ reopened. 
Since this recommendation was made, 
there have been fresh developments 
in technical education, notably the 
establishment of the Royal Technical 
College at Nairobi; so it may _ be 
guessed that the Committee’s desires 
on this point will soon be adequately 
met. 

7. The Committee makes no clear 
recommendation on secondary educa- 
tion beyond Form 6, that is on the 
important two-year period which 
carries the student from School Certi- 
ficate to Higher Certificate and pre- 
pares him for entry to the university; 
the stage which in English practice is 
traditionally called the Sixth Form. 
It contents itself with drawing atten- 
tion to the large body of opinion in 
Kenya which thinks that Kenya 
secondary schools should develop 
Sixth Form work. 

8. The technical schools at Kabete, 
Sigalagala and Thika should draw 


girls’ 


needs—a 

















their pupils only from pupils who have 
completed the eight years of the pri- 
mary and intermediate courses. Before 
expanding the provision for technical 
teaching, the Government should wait 
and see what employers think of 
the boys leaving these schools under 
the new dispensation. 

9. The ten-year plan provided for 
three schools to give agricultural 
training at the senior secondary stage, 
that is to pupils who have completed 
the same eight years’ course. These 
schools had not attracted their full 
complement of pupils, and the Com- 
mittee does not propose any expan- 
sion while these schools still have 
vacancies. It does not consider that 
the primary school, the pupils of which 
will be in the 7 to 11 age-group, is the 
place for formal agricultural training. 
The primary school should provide 
training in vernacular literacy, arith- 
metic, ‘‘ elementary practical skills ’’ 
and ‘‘ fundamental disciplines ’’; the 
intermediate school should concentrate 
on English, mathematics, and prac- 
tical subjects. Among these practical 
subjects, some agriculture may be in- 
cluded; but a serious vocational train- 
ing in agriculture is best taken at the 
secondary stage, after the completion 
of eight years of general education 
and the pupil’s sixteenth year. 

10. The Committee proposes that 
commercial training should be given 
in three of the secondary schools, and 
that existing privately-run commercial 
colleges should be brought under the 
control of the education department. 





African opinion has two main 
criticisms of the Beecher Plan. The 
first is that it goes too slowly; the 
tooling-up process takes too long. By 
its own admission, the Committee has 
aimed as much at improving quality 
as at increasing numbers: in some 


matters, as in teacher-training, more 
so.. Many African critics, with univer- 








sal literacy as their aim, disagree with 
this strategy. 

The second African criticism ap- 
pears at first sight inconsistent with 
the first; but the inconsistency is only 
apparent. Still with the aim of 
universal literacy, they blame th: 
Committee for dropping the old ten- 
year plan’s aim of a six-year course 
for half the children, and for anticipat- 
ing a drop from 60,000 to 13,600 be- 
tween Standard 4 and Standard 5. A 
six-year course, they say, is the mini- 
mum to promise permanent literacy; 
as far as literacy is concerned, a four- 
year course will be a waste of time for 
a'l save the few bright and fortunate 
ones. In short, they think that the 
Beecher Committee made the worst of 
both worlds, at one point losing the 
chance of stepping up numbers by 
unnecessarily insisting on quality, and 
at another point where it had 
numbers, cutting quality to a point 
which made the gift worthless. It is 
not difficult to imagine the Commit- 
tee’s answer to both these points. 

The Kenya Government showed 
energy and imagination in putting the 
plan into work. The first essential 
was to get the new European staff for 
supervising the schools and staffing the 
teacher-training centres. The Kenya 
Government did not rely for this on 
the usual process of advertising in the 
Press. It printed a brochure setting 
forth the attractiveness of teaching in 
Kenya. It got into personal touch with 
two of the chief education officers, 
those in Lancashire and the West 
Riding, and sent home two of its 
senior officers in the education depart- 
ment to go and get the men. They 
spent three months addressing meet- 
ings of teachers and emergency train- 
ing colleges in the two regions; they 
got their volunteers, and picked the 
men they wanted. For the first time 
in its history, the Kenya education 
department has the men it needs to 
do the job. May the end of the 
Beecher plan be as successful as its 
beginning. 











Mistory Teaching in the Junior 


Secondary School 





By F. MusGROveE, Kenya Education Service 


Y pupils tell me that they 

learn History in order to 

pass the Junior Leaving and 
the School Certificate examinations. 
In practice, however, they often seek 
historical information which they feel 
will have a value for them quite apart 
from examinations. For example, they 
frequently ask questions about my 
own past: Where did you live in 
England? What did you do there? 
Where did you go to school? What 
does your father do? How long have 
you been in Africa?—and so on. They 
want this information so that they 
can better understand me, assess my 
worth, interpret my present conduct 
and gain some notion of how I am 
likely to behave in the future. In- 
stinctively they look for the history 
of a factor in their lives which they 
wish to understand. They in their 
turn will find prospective employers 
asking similar historical questions 
when they apply for employment. The 
employer will attempt to value them 
and gain some guide to their future 
possibilities from a knowledge of their 
past. All thinking men are by nature 
historians. 

Other subjects besides History deal 
with the past: for example, Geology 
deals with the past of the earth’s 
rocks and how they have changed 
through the ages. But History is a 
study of the human past, it is a study 
f men, both as individuals and in 
groups, in which the student tries to 
disentangle the causes of human 
It is a study of men and it 
If we look 


events. 
s a study of causes. 


closely at any single human event we 
shall see how complicated are the 
If we ask: Why 


causes behind it. 


was Mr. X, while making a journey, 
killed by a lion? We may receive 
the answer: Because he had no gun. 
But why had he no gun? Because he 
was too poor to buy one. Is, then, 
poverty the cause of his death? But 
why was he poor? Because his em- 
ployer had dismissed him and he was 
unemployed. Is his death his former 
employer’s fault? Why was he in that 
particular part of the country at the 
same time as the lion? Because he 
had been delayed on the road by a 
friend. Must we regard the friend as 
the reason for his meeting the lion 
and his death? If we continued to 
ask questions in this way we could 
soon discover countless causes of the 
event. But have we really explained 
it? In England a hundred years ago 
many people would have found a 
simple and_ satisfying cause—they 
would have said: ‘‘ It was the Will of 
God.’”’ In many African societies 
today, the people would give a 
similar answer — they would say: 
‘‘ Mr. X met the lion and was killed 
because he had been _ bewitched.”’ 
Neither answer would deny all the 
other attendant facts but would dis- 
regard them as being irrelevant. 

The student of History does not 
hold any magical formula for solving 
such problems, but he has learned 
how to distinguish the important from 
the unimportant facts—facts which 
can be verified, checked, and are 
supported by evidence—which under- 
lie an event, to pick from the vast 
number of circumstances which bring 
an event to birth those which are of 
the greatest weight, the most deci- 
sive. There is no rule-of-thumb 
guide in this work, and often we and 























our pupils will make mistakes, and 
we shall find our conclusions different 
from those of the men who write 
books on history. We must not be 
discouraged by this: such differences, 
when we are sure we have looked 
honestly at the facts, are part of the 
fun of history. Here there is no pre- 
certainty as in the physical 
sciences. When the student of 
physics wishes to explain an event 
such as the speed at which a stone 
fell from a tall building, he can give 
an exact cause stated with precision: 
the stone fell to the ground under the 
influence of the force of gravity which 
caused it to accelerate at 32 ft. per 
second. In our historical studies we can 
never be so sure or so exact; but with 
training, with the patient study and 
examination of historical fact, we 
can develop a trained eye for the 
important and significant in any 


cise 


human situation. 

If this is one of the purposes of 
studying history, there are important 
consequences for our teaching. 


We 
are concerned to see the connection 
between events: we are not merely 
memorising facts, we are looking for 
causes. As teachers we should con- 
centrate on the essay question which 
begins: ‘‘ Explain rather than 
the one which says: ‘‘ Describe . pe 
The distinction between these 
types of question is great, yet boys 
will often answer them in the same 
way—by a narrative, a statement of 
events which followed one another. 
By the time a boy has reached 
Secondary III he should be able to 
distinguish between these questions; 
he should be able to connect up 
causes as well as to write down the 
facts he has committed to memory. 
It is a valuable exercise to ask boys 
to frame a number of questions about 
a chapter they have read in the 
history book, to invent ten or a dozen 
questions which, when answered, 
would bring out the main issues, to 
set an examination paper in which all 


” 


the questions begin ‘‘ Why ...”’ or 


two 


‘“* Explain .’’ They will then 
have to think about the problems in 
the history, they will have to look for 
the important events which need ex- 
plaining. A student of history is not 
one who knows the facts about the 
past; he is one who knows how to ask 
quesuions about the past, who has seen 
the big issues and the problems they 
pose “ad is able to state them. 

We wish boys to see the connections 
between facts and not merely the facts 
themselves. It is very valuable to this 
end if history is closely related to 
other subjects, particularly geography 
(though it can often be linked up with 
profit to the ‘‘ readers’’ used in the 
English lessons). Geography has often 
been a powerful influence in human 
history: T. R. Batten, particularly 
in Book 1 of Tropical Africa In 
World History, places great em- 
phasis on geographical conditions, e.g., 
on p. 48 where he seeks the causes 
of unusual progress in the West 
Sudan. It is of great help if pupils 
learn to see the connecting links be- 
tween the various subjects and the 
items of information in those subjects, 
to see that a fact learned in History 
is connected to other facts besides 
the cluster with which it was origin- 
This also give the informa- 
tion we teach a new dimension, a 
greater reality. The river or moun- 
tain range of the physical geography 
lesson may be a cause, in the history 
lesson, of friendliness or enmity be- 
tween two societies we are studying. 
It is convenient if the geography and 
history syllabuses run as far as pos- 
sible side by side, if, when we are 
studying South Africa in geography 
we are studying it also in history. 
Our subjects are interconnected; our 
pupils should learn to recognise these 
connections. 

Although we, with our pupils, are 
studying the past, it is not a dead 
past. If it were dead it would have 
no meaning for us. Although the 
Kabaka Mwanga lived long ago, his 
actions, notably his dealings with 


ally met. 








Europeans, still influence our lives; 
although the growth of nation states 
and great European cities began six 
or seven centuries ago (see Batten 
Book II, Ch. 4) these patterns of life 
and habits of human organisation are 
finding root over large parts of Africa 
today. Never belittle the present: our 
history has meaning only because it 
active in the present. No 
remote the historical 
period, relate it to events happening 
today. Although writing was in- 
vented and developed in Sumeria four 
or five ago, its con- 
sequences for the lives of people in 
Africa are only now being felt. (What 
are those consequences — for Sumeria 
and modern Africa? How does writ 
ing and the ability to send orders over 
great distances and to record the dis- 
coveries and decisions of the present 
for the benefit of the future, influence 
the life of a society?) As teachers of 
history we must remember that the 
present is holy ground: all our teach- 
ing is concerned to illuminate it. 


is still 


matter how 


thousand years 


But some events and movements of 
the past have a greater influence upon 
the present than others: they have 
More meaning for us. The history of 
Christianity in Europe has more 
Meaning for Africa than the history 
Of the royal family in Japan, because 
Africa today is caught up in the 
Stream of its ideas and developments; 
the history of tribal wars in Uganda 
has more importance than the history 
of wars Greek city-states, 
because they have left an influence in 
the present upon the outlook and 
attitudes of people still alive. What 
we particularly want to know for our 
history teaching are those historical 
subjects which are most alive, those 
historical trends which bearing 
most urgently upon our lives today. 

I do not know what these important 
and essential historical themes are for 
the whole of Uganda: they will vary 
from locality to locality and even from 

No syllabus and no 
tell a teacher what to 


between 


are 


class to class. 


text-book can 


teach: he can find that out only from 
his pupils. The only satisfactory 
text-book is the one each of us writes 
year in preparing lessons for 
particular classes. The set syllabus 
and text-book are something to start 
us going, but where we go to depends 
upon the needs and questions of our 
pupils. History is largely a response 
to questions, and the questions are 
prompted by an interest in some 
current development. Imperial his- 
tory, for example, was written for 
people who were building an empire 
and were therefore interested in the 
subject. Gibbon wrote his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire just after 
the mid-eighteenth century, the time 
when England was absorbed in the 
task of building an empire in Asia and 
the New World, when Pitt the Elder 
had raised the status of Empire from 
a collection of plantations to a central 
concern of British statesmanship. 
People were interested in empires old 
In the same way Seeley’s 
The Expansion of 
England, was written in the 1880’s 
when again Englishmen inter- 
ested in the Empire’s affairs, in the 
period of ‘‘ imperialism ’’. It does 
not follow that themes 
which interested Seeley’s readers will 
also interest schoolboys from Buganda 
and Toro: they have not the same 
motive for looking into the Empire’s 
record. Our pupils themselves know 
what they feel to be important. If we 
start ‘with the idea that our pupils 
should know the history of the British 
Empire, we may find that this history 
(as dealt with in Batten Books II and 
III) is merely valuable in starting dis- 
cussions of greater value. Thus, for 
instance, when we deal with the East 
India Company (Batten II, Ch. 15) 
we may find our pupils are really 
interested not in the origin of the 
Empire in the East but in the growth 
of modern commerce; and it might be 
profitable to trace the growth of 
modern commerce, the ideas, aims and 
organisation of trade, from the seven- 


every 


and new. 


history book, 


were 


necessarily 
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teenth century until the present day. 
(As teachers we might find it useful 
to look up Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism by R. H. Tawney.) This 


does not mean that our history teach- 


ing can be formless; but it should 
follow the pupils’ interests in con- 
trolled digressions from the text-book 
and syllabus. And we should make a 
note of the dominant interests of our 
pupils: we are all research workers 
now, and we need,a notebook and 
pencil ever at hand for jotting down 
note of the dominant interests of our 
pupils. When we are more certain 
what these are, when we know the 
topics which pupils in Uganda feel 
to be live topics, related to their 
present needs and problems (and this 
journal is the place to publish such 
findings) then we may be able to shape 
a history syllabus more in accord with 
the needs of Uganda’s schoclboys: we 
shall know what in practice can be 
taught effectively as opposed _ to 
theorising about what ought to be 
taught. Our first concern is the needs 
of our pupils. When we have more 
evidence as to what these are, then we 
can draw up a more comprehensive 
scheme for satisfying them. 

But whatever the historical period 
we are teaching may be, as teachers 
we must pull out the big ‘‘ theme 
songs’’, the great and _ decisive 
developments: whatever we try to 
teach will confuse rather than en- 
lighten if we get lost in a welter of 
little facts. The history research 
student is rightly concerned to dig 
out many little facts from the past 
even when he cannot fit them into a 
larger, intelligible pattern. But we 
shall teach well in our schools only if 
we make clear the big pattern. Batten 
Book III is an excellent example of 
bad history teaching. What does his 
patient collection of information add 
up to? He does not tell us. It is for 
us to pull out some big conclusions 
—and to encourage our pupils to do 
so—and then to hang the facts from 
them. The great theme of the first 


ten chapters is the astonishing surge 
of energy among a group of English- 
men which led to the nineteenth cen- 
tury exploration of Africa—a move- 
ment of the human spirit to be com 
pared with that of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This explora- 
tion was undertaken by men who had 
no greater technical (or medical) 
equipment than earlier generations of 
Europeans. Is Batten’s explanation 
(see p. 14) In terms 
new markets even a partially satis- 
factory answer? Stress the other main 
themes in this book—the reluctance of 
the British to take possessions in West 
Africa, the anti-slavery compaign and 
the way it involved Britain ever more 
deeply in West African politics; the 
accumulated facts are fit only to serve 
them, to keep in orderly attendance. 


of a search f 


In the other two books by Batten 
(Books I and II) which you will 
using in the junior secondary school 
there are also great themes to be dis- 
covered. Book I, dealing with the 
origins of civilisation itself, offers 
great and inspiring subjects. Don’t 
lose them under too heavy a weight 
of detail. Keep the main trends 
clear: draw time-charts which show 
the bare skeleton of decisive 
and change. Keep clear the gre 
patterns, the momentous change— 
which gains only an incidental men- 
tion in Batten (p. 16)—from the Oid 
Stone Age to the New, the progress 
from human societies which gathered 
food to those which produced food, 
the great technical revolution ten 
thousand years or so ago, in crafts, 
building and metal work, upon which 
all later progress stands (and to whic} 
the Greeks added nothing except 
theoretical interpretation). (In thi 
connection I suggest for further read 
ing, What Happened in Histor) 
by Gordon Childe.) In Book II the 
general theme is the making of th: 
modern ’’ world in the past five cen- 
turies. Keep the main issues clear— 
the foundation of modern Europe 
on the two i 
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allied revolutions called 





the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
race out these movements in- 
(how did the 
the sixteenth 
century favour the growth of strong 
centralised government in the big 
states?), and how they in- 
fluenced man’s of himself and 
his importance in the world (how did 
the translation of the Bible into the 
vernaculars, the re - discovery of 
ancient learning and the voyages of 
discovery help to do this?) There is 
a third and later revolution on which 


how 


[ 
} , 
tluenced 


government 


1 
religious changes of 


nation 
view 


world stands-—not 
Batten but dealt with 
though at a rather ad- 
vanced level, by H. Butterfield in 
The Origins of Modern Science— 
the Scientific Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. Keep these three main 
developments always in mind when 
you push through the text-book’s 
massed information; refer back re- 
peatedly to them; relate to them the 
historical detail of the book. 

Our job is not only to teach facts 
about the past but to prompt ques- 

is about it. Question the text- 
books; for the facts, like all the facts 
of history, are only opinions, opinions 
based upon evidence such as written 
records or the material remains which 
men have left behind them (these are 
the only unquestionable facts of 
history). We in the schools cannot 
go to those remains, the original 
material; it is not our business to do 
so; but we can test the text-book’s 
facts in the light of our own reason 
and against evidence of other books. 
We can weigh the different versions 
of the facts. The writer of advanced 
history books has read the historical 
records and after carefully checking, 
says that a certain event happened in 
a certain way. Unfortunately, the 
writer of school books has rarely done 
this: he is repeating the conclusions 
of others, often of his teachers of ten 
or twenty years ago, and so his book 
may be a quarter of a century out of 
date: the revised facts of the scholars 


the modern men- 
tioned by 


admirably, 
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over twenty-five years have not been 
taken into account. Batten Book III, 
Ch. 7, affords a good example of this. 
Like most school books, this chapter 
on the ‘‘ Scramble for Africa ’’ over- 
estimates the influence of the Euro- 
pean industrial revolution on colonial 
policies. Although the rapid expan- 
sion of, for example, German indus- 
try, made overseas markets important, 
the taking of African colonies offered 
no real solution., In 1914 Germany’s 
African colonies contained only five 
thousand permanent German inhabi- 
tants and they cost the German tax- 
payer subsidies six times greater than 
the profits which German merchants 
made from colonial trade (see A. J. P. 
Taylor, The Course of German 
History). In the light of the facts 
as known today it is difficult to regard 
the scramble for Africa as a scramble 
for Africa’s wealth—she had _ very 
little to offer. For a convincing ex- 
planation we must look not to Africa 
but to Europe in the 1880’s and 
1890’s, to the tensions there between 
the great nations and their fear of 
quarrelling over European issues. It 
was safer to quarrel in Africa where 
the issues were not so dangerous or 
important. The partition of Africa 
distracted European attention from in- 
soluble European problems, e.g., in 
the Balkans, and helped to postpone 
a European war. 

Do not treat the text-books too 
reverently. They exist to be ques- 
tioned rather than to be swallowed 
as authorities. Does Batten in Book 
I, for instance, really explain satis- 
factorily the rise of civilisation? After 
perhaps half a million years. of 
savagery, in which almost no progress 
was made by man, we find quite 
recently, some seven or. eight 
thousand years ago, developments in 
Egypt and Sumeria which we can 
rightly term ‘“‘ civilisation’’. For 
49/50ths of his time on this planet 
man has been uncivilised: he has 
developed the arts of civilisation only 
in the last 1/50th of his history. What 
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great reasons seem sufficient to explain 
this dramatic step taken by the 
human race? We should learn—and 
teach our pupils—to ask such ques- 
tions and to worry about them. Even 
Secondary II can be trained to per- 
deive that Batten (in Book II) is over- 
looking the importance and worth of 
the Middle Ages. From Batten it 
would be difficult to learn that the 
Middle Ages had a great and glorious 
culture: he usually speaks as though 
there was no distinction between the 
Dark and the Middle Ages. And yet, 
when he writes his chapter on the 
Sixteenth Century (Ch. 4) he manages 
to mention all the great achievements 
of the five previous centuries—the rise 
of learning in the monasteries; the 
development of arts and_ technical 


skills in cathedral building, the 


growth of splendid urban centres and 


of great commercial concerns. Our 
pupils should have a ready eye for the 
absurdity of ignoring medieval civili- 
sation and yet contriving to describe 
it in a chapter on the sixteenth 
century. 

If we are to teach well we must 
keep reading: the teacher 
longer reads history should no longer 
teach it. We must know our subject 
thoroughly. And no matter how ex- 
tensive our experience, we _ should 
always prepare our lessons. The pre- 
pared lesson is a joyful enterprise, the 
unprepared lesson is a dreary and dis- 
tressingly lengthy drudgery. In his- 
tory teaching the unforgivable sin 
is dullness. It is astonishing how dull 
exciting material can be made by a 
dull man. We must be full of our 
subject and enthusiastic about it; we 
can then forget about ‘‘ teaching 
method’’ and ‘“‘ blackboard  tech- 
nique '': these become important only 
when we have an emptiness to cover. 
lends itself to ‘“‘ inspira- 
tional ’’ treatment: we should leave 
the class in a glow and murmur of 


who no 


History 
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intellectual excitement. The teacher’s 
job is communication: like the poet 
or the painter his concern is to transfer 
knowledge and a vision. The poet 
who knows the technique of versifica- 
tion but has nothing to say will 
always be a bad poet. But the poet 
who has something to say can forget 
about technique—metre and rhythm 
will dance attendance on his words, 
and if they don’t—as with Robert 
Browning—it doesn’t much matter, 
anyway. The teacher, too, is an 
artist, and the same rules govern his 
success. 

But we should not, in our enthusi- 
asm, make the mistake of trying to 
do all the work ourselves. If one or 
two lessons a week are ‘“‘ inspira- 
tional ’’, in the others the boys should 
carry the responsibility of learning 
themselves. Individual and group 
work can be run alongside the main 
classroom teaching: each boy can be 
working for perhaps a period a week 
on a special task for the month or 
term, e.g., he can be writing his cwn 
history of the Christian mission in 
East Africa or the work of African 
explorers. Or the class may be 
divided into groups, each group mak- 
ing a time-chart, an illustrated map 
(e.g., of Drake’s voyage round the 
world), or a pictorial time-strip show- 
ing the developments in transport or 
architecture. (For purpose a 
form library is essential.) This work 
of the individual or group should be 
based upon a series of specific ques- 
tions which we have carefully pre- 
pared—otherwise the work will become 
scrappy and disjointed. The final 
results may not be as polished as if 
the history had been copied down 
from our blackboard notes and 
diagrams but the real educational 
effect will be infinitely greater; and 
our pupils will have learned the most 
important lesson of all—how to find 
knowledge and how to utilise it. 


this 
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Education in the New West Africa 





By ARTHUR T. PORTER 


(Mr. Porter is a Sierra Leonean educationist who has been working as a research 
assistant with Dr. Little in Edinburgh.—Ed.) 


O society is in a complete 
Every society is 
continuum. In 
some the rate of change is so slow 
that it becomes imperceptible. In 
others, however, like the area under 
review, the of change is so 
rapid that there is an ever-widening 
gap in values and cultural patterns 
between fathers and sons, and fathers 
and grandfathers. And it is not only 
in the rate that there is a difference. 
Change for many societies connotes a 
replacement, bit by bit, of details, 
like modes of behaviour and material 
artefacts, while the structure of the 
society remains intact—that is, while 
the network of relations between per- 
sons and persons and between groups 
Stays the same. In West Africa, 
however, even this fundamental struc- 
tural form is undergoing a process of 


sense static. 


a dynamic 


pre cess 


change. The old West Africa, 
characterised by tribal forms and 


customs, primitive mechanisation and 
a subsistence economy, is giving way 
to a new West Africa, based increas 
ingly on literacy and western educa- 
tion, western social stratification and 
a money economy. An attempt will 
be made here to look at the problem 
of education in the light of these 
changes. 

To say that the situation in West 
Africa is an inter-cultural one is to 
repeat the obvious. But the implica- 
tions of the situation are far from 
simple. For a long time these implica- 
tions were, not realised or not con- 
sidered of importance. But changes 
both in the metropolitan countries 
and in the colonies themselves are 
forcing an increasing number to con- 
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sider the problem. J. Furnival has 
shown in his Colonial Policy 
and Practice that it is not on every 
occasion that development projects 
assist welfare. He wrote: 
““ Public works are 
of economic progress, or world wel- 
fare, not of native welfare; some- 
times in some ways they may im- 
prove the common lot, but they ex 
tend and intensify the 
economic forces, and, without pro- 
tection against these, they do not 
promote native welfare but enhance 
the need of measures to protect 
native welfare.’’ 


book 


instruments 


action of 


Professor Margaret Read in her in- 
Institute of 
angle of 


augural lecture at the 
Education touched on an 
greater relevance for us, educationists. 
Under the title, Education and Cul- 
tural Traditions in Dependent Terri- 
tories, Professor Read dealt with some- 
of the implications of the challenge 
of an inter-cultural situation, such as 
the one in a colonial area. She 
declared: ' 

“We have radically altered the 
economies of the Colonial peoples, 
we have introduced new religious 
faiths, new sets of values, new con- 
cepts of citizenship. We have taken 
with us wherever we went, and in- 
deed we could not have done other- 
wise, our cultural tradition, includ- 
ing our language and literature and 
social and political institutions. At 
the same time we have deliberately 
fostered, in certain areas, some 
elements in the local traditional] 
culture, notably the languages, and 
where the people are Moslems the 




















Islamic faith and pattern of living. 
The problems which have accumu- 
lated as the result of this cultural 
policy of the United Kingdom are 
formidable. It is time that we in 
this country and the leaders of 
peoples in the dependent territories 
together examined the situation, 
and tried to analyse it in terms of 
the future education of their 
children.”’ 


I would suggest, in addition, that 
it is a situation which each and every 
Colonial teacher, both primary and 
secondary school teachers, and especi- 
ally those in the teacher training 
colleges, must analyse and try to 
understand. They must be clear 
about the place and function of edu 
cation as an institution in the social 
structure of their community. 


It is now generally agreed that 
education is much more than mere 


formal schooling. In its wider con- 
cept it includes all the agents which 
help in the transmission of the culture, 
in its anthropological sense, from one 
generation to the next. A number of 
American anthropologists and also 
some British scholars have reserved 
the more colourful word ‘‘ socialisa- 
tion ’’ for this all-inclusive process. 
From this more comprehensive angle, 
then, the function of education is 
conceived to be to perpetuate the life 
of the society both in time and in 
space: in time, by handing down the 
culture from generation to generation; 
and in space, by renewing the under- 
standings by which the different sec- 
tions of the society are kept together 
as a cohesive and well-integrated unit. 

In many societies there is no ostens- 
ible conflict between these two levels 
of definition: the more comprehen- 
sive includes the less. Hence, John 
Dewey can write that ‘‘ formal educa- 
tion is merely a rational procedure for 
further carrying on and completing, 
in the schoolroom, a task that began 
with the child in the home.’’ In 
other words, the home, the school, and 





the other institutions in the com- 
munity are all reciprocally and har- 
moniously related. 

This, however, is not true of the 
area with which we are concerned, 
and it is of fundamental importance 
that the teacher should realise this. 
In purely African cultural areas, the 
training of children is a by-product of 
other activities rather than a formal 
The child learns as_ he 
engages in adult pursuits, so that 
moments of instruction are not 
separated from moments of action. 
Further, no one class of persons is 
set aside as his teachers; the child’s 
teachers are his parents, his age-group, 
his kinsfolk and his neighbours. The 
formal school, then, in its methods, 
personnel and content, is something 
new. Its function is therefore not so 
much the carrying on in the school- 
room a task begun in the home, but 
the transformation of peoples into 
entirely mew behaviour patterns. 
Under the circumstances, the process 
of change and adaptation may be 
painful, tensions may arise between 
the home and the school, a transi- 
tional stage of indecision and un- 
certainty might follow because in the 
process of re - orientation, many 
cherished cultural details may have to 
be abandoned. 

This, it seems, is the main problem 
of the educationist as a cultural agent 
and an individual teacher: how to 
bring the school into harmonious rela- 
tionship with the other institutions in 
the community, and, secondly, how 
to ease the pains, resolve the tensions 
and shorten the period of indecision 
that appears to be inherent in situa- 
tions of culture-contact. 

For this major task, certain ‘‘ basic 
operational tools’ are essential. In the 
first place the teacher must be con- 
scious of the society in which he is 
working. He must have what Professor 
Karl Mannheim called ‘‘ social aware- 
ness’’. This, as he explained, means 


process. 


a ‘‘ readiness to see the whole situa- 
tion in which one finds oneself, and 





not only to orientate one’s action on 
immediate tasks and purposes but to 
base them on a more comprehensive 
vision.”’ 

The teacher, above all, must be 
alive to the social pressures operating 
in, as well as to the needs of, his 
community. At the same time, he 
must never forget that it is indivi- 
duals that make society. As Ralph 
Linton puts it, ‘‘ there can be no 
inventions without inventors’’, and 
from another angle, there can be ‘‘ no 
lasting modifications in culture with- 
out the acceptance of new ideas by a 
society’s members’’. The _ teacher 
must, therefore, take into account the 
personality development of the mem- 
bers of the society and the way this 
influences or is influenced by environ- 
mental factors. 

The next stage is to have clear 
ideas about the role of education in 
the society. The teacher must think 
out for himself what end-product of 
education he would like to see in his 
country. Thinking along these lines 
is being done in the mother country. 
He must be conversant with this body 
of thought which is to be found, for 
example, in the Government White 
Papers on the subject of Education in 
Colonial Territories. 

The role of education can vary in 
Societies. It can, for example, help to 
faise the social status of some mem- 
bers. We know that this is happening 
in our areas. We know that facility 
in reading and writing, in ‘‘ white- 
man’s book ’’, carries definite material 
and social benefits, and because of 
these, many parents are willing and 
indeed anxious to send their chiildren 
to school and allow them to stay 
longer at school than they themselves 
did. 

On the other hand, education can 
achieve the opposite. It can help 
preserve the status quo. It can be the 
instrument by which the youth are 
taught a blind obedience to tradition 
and the mores of the society. In 
altering social stratification, education 
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can also create embarrassing discon- 
tinuities with attendant psychological 
problems. It can turn the child of the 
peasant into a clerk, the farmer's son 
into a barrister, the coy rural maiden 
into one of the bits and pieces that go 
to make the anonymous amorphous 
mass called a modern city. It can also 
produce that Frankenstein according 
to some of our apologists, the ‘‘ mar- 
ginal man ”’ 

To-day, with the advance in the 
social sciences, especially in social 
anthropology, it is almost fashionable 
to criticise the type of education the 
missionaries carried to Africa. Some 
criticise their aims and imperatives; 


others, their end-products. But all 
would agree that, whatever their 
faults, the missionaries genuinely 


wanted to give the best of what they 
had to their African brother. Of course, 
there were also, along with the 
missionaries, first the slave traders and 
then their modern counterpart, the 
economic exploiters; these were 
interested in Africans only as labourers 
and fieldhands. 

The result of this ‘‘ two-column 
approach to African society was, as 
Professor Malinowski noted, that ‘‘ The 
African lost a great deal of his cultural 
heritage, with all the natural privileges 
which it carried of personal freedom, 
political independence, of congenial 
pursuits in the wide open spaces of his 
native land. At the same time he did 
not gain any foothold in white citizen- 
ship in the social and cultural world 


” 


of European settlers, officials and 
even missionaries and educators—a 
foothold the promise of which was 


implicit in the very fundamental 
principles of Christianity and educa- 
tion alike.’’ In his own continent, 
the African now lives in a world which, 
as he goes on to say, is “‘ politically 
subject, economically dependent, cul 
turally spoon-fed’’. If the unhappy 
African seeks security in the mother 
country of which he has heard so 
much, he may find at the most, 
tolerance, but not acceptance. He 























cannot belong. As the English psy- 
chologist, Dr. Margaret Lowenfield, 
said to Dr. Ruth Landes, an American 
anthropologist, as quoted in the 
Manchester Guardian of 7th May, 
1952: ‘‘ Understand this,’’ she said, 
‘‘ there are no ‘ Negroes’ in Britain; 
no ‘coloured’. A ‘coloured man’ 
is merely someone we don’t know how 
to place, like a stowaway.”’ 

These are our problems, and as 
Africans and educationists, it is for us 
to find the answers to them. Already, 
in the different colonies, a number are 
investigating the problem, and a few 
publications, especially from the Gold 
Coast, indicate how African opinion is 
shaping. But our educational prob- 
lems in the larger context, need more 
airing, more discussion throughout all 
the levels of the educational pyramid, 
from the institutes of education in 
the university colleges to the most 
junior elementary school teacher con- 
ference. 

The formal, western type of school 
has come to stay. The problem is how 
best we can use it. First, we must 
think out what should be its place and 
function in the community, what 
should be its main _ directives. 
Secondly, we must work out what 
should be its content—the ‘‘ curricu- 
lum-cum-examination ’’ problem. Are 


we to develop our children only along 
traditional African lines? Or must we 
strive to see that they get the very 
best that Europe can offer? Like 
many other problems, the solution, no 
doubt, lies somewhere in the middle. 

It would be disastrous and short- 
sighted, even for the Colonial power, 
to send Africans to the best European 
schools and colleges, if they are to 
return to situations in which they are 
compelled to accept a remuneration in 
terms of money, standard of living and 
social status, that is out of keeping 
with the values they had learnt while 
in these schools. But the African child 
in the present social maelstrom needs 
something more than to be brought 
up in the ways and traditions of his 
forefathers. He needs to be adequately 
equipped for his contacts, co-operation 
and contests with Westerners. With- 
out this broader-based knowledge, he 
would, like the dinosaur which failed 
to respond to evolutionary impera- 
tives, become moribund and _ follow 
the same path. 

It is hoped that many more teachers 
will give a thought to the issues raised 
by the challenge of the inter-cultural 
situation. The type of education we 
give in the new West Africa can never 
be exaggerated in terms of its im 
portance for the future. 





REVIEW : 

Oversea Education would be going 
outside its beat if it reviewed 
Umbundu Kinship and Character, 
G. M. Childs (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), pp. xviii, 245, 21s. od. 
This is a full-dress anthropological 
work published under the auspices of 
the International African Institute, 
written by an anthropologist who is 
also a Christian missionary, and is 
concerned with the future of his 
people as well as their past and 
present. Scattered through the book 
are interesting references to education, 
both as regards the social structure of 
the Ovimbundu and as regards their 
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contact with Western culture; while 
chapters VIII to XI are entirely 
devoted to educational problems. 


Interesting, but not as heretical as the 
author seems to imagine. East Afn- 
can Background, by G. W. B. Hunt- 
ingford and C. R. V. Bell (London, 
Longmans), pp. viii, 124, is a hand 
book originally prepared to help Euro- 
peans serving in the East Africa com- 
mand during the war, and now ap- 
pears in a revised edition. It has a 
chapter on primitive education; but 
the whole book is of importance to 
the educationist who can read between 
the lines. 











By C. G. RICHARDS, Director. 


(Mr. Richards recently gave the Colonial Office Committee on mass education 
an account of the Bureau’s work. This article is a summary of his talk.—Ed.) 


HE original Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare’ scheme, 
which provided for the 
main activities, 


and 


> 


Bureau’s covered a 
is due to 
at the end of 1952. Subsidiary 
the library and 

“ine services are relatively new 

extend to the end of 1956. The 
temporary nature of the employment 
difficulties in 


period of five 


years 
expire 


‘s financing 


otiered has caused 
obtaining staff. 

lhe Bureau deals with all forms of 
literature textbooks; 
general literature and the tutoring of 
African authorship; provision of 
library services; production of maga- 
wines; a section with 
the publication of books (either by 
the Bureau itself or by commercial 
firms) and with the sale of the 
Bureau's books and the improvement 
of book distribution generally. 


work: school 


business deals 


7 ai books 


The situation facing the Bureau 
when it began work was that, except 
for Arithmetic and English, there was 
no course specifically 
related to the syllabus at primary and 
intermediate teachers being 
dependent upon cyclostylea notes and 
were 


of textbooks 

levels, 
such miscellaneous books as 
available. The first job was therefore 
to study syllabuses and fit in suitable 
existing books, then to produce an 
essential series of handbooks for 
teachers and children’s reading-and- 
work books, which could later be 
improved and supplemented. Through 
syllabus and 


frequent changes in 


policy and through difficulties in 
getting suitable staff seconded for the 
work, it has not been possible to 
proceed very far with this series. 
Kenya has recently decided on its 
new syllabus, and several books were 
in preparation; Tanganyika has asked 
for some new for its new 
experimental syllabus, some of which 
are on sale now; and we hope to 
secure the co-operation of the educa 
tion department of Uganda in pro- 
viding the new MSS that will soon 
be needed there. The Bureau must 
be given help in the work of preparing 
textbooks: we had for example the 
services of a Kenya education officer 
for several months. Meanwhile, we 
have produced some supplementary 
including a series of general 
with a content en- 
livened by local material. 


books 


books, 


readers civics 


General Literature Section 


much more 
more free to 
passed more than 
manuscripts through its files 
and has produced more than 200 
books in the last four years, many of 
them grouped in series, e.g., the 
[Treasury of East African History, 
Early Travellers of East Africa, the 
Treasury of East African Literature 
and others. We also co-operate with 
Nelsons in producing the Eagle Fic- 
tion Li')sary (published by Nelsons) 
in which East African authors are 
feeling their way towards new litera- 
ture forms. There are also series 
devoted to such subjects as healthy 


This section has been 


successful because it is 
operate. It has 


1,200 





living, soil conservation, etc., and 
adult primers produce.’ in close co- 
operation with community develop- 
ment workers. 

Most African authors, not unnatur- 
ally, expect payment for their work 
and many think they should get more 
than they do. To remove misunder- 
standings, the Bureau has _ brought 
out a free booklet explaining how a 
book is published. We prefer to pub- 
lish on a royalty basis; this keeps 
authors in close touch with sales. 

One of the Bureau’s problems is 
that officers in the field do not make 
enough use of books in following up 
the work of African technical assist- 
ants. A successful experiment in this 
sphere was the publication of a series 
of four subsidised ‘‘ books of the 
film,’’ the first editions of which, each 
of three to five thousand copies, had 
been sold out in three or four months, 
at ten cents per copy (1}d.). The 
books on T.B. and ‘“‘ Cleanliness 
brings Health ’’ are being reprinted 


in editions of 20,000 copies. 


Libraries Section 


One of our tasks is to set up a 
lending library service for Africans in 
each territory. This scheme 
accepted in October 1950, 
made an immediate start with the 
purchase of books. In Kenya, 
Uganda and Zanzibar we have ad- 
visory bodies consisting of officials and 
unofficials both African and Euro- 
pean; in Tanganyika our advisory 
body is the provincial administra- 
tion. Kenya has more than 35 
libraries, while in Uganda 50 libraries 
already created by a pilot scheme are 
in process of being sorted out, and in 
Tanganyika twenty have been set up 
since permission to begin the scheme 
was given by the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment in December 1951. Libraries 
are sent out in large book boxes which 
open out to form book-cases. 

In Kenya and Uganda, a _ postal 
service is in operation whereby pay- 


was 
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ment of a returnable life-membership 
deposit of 10s. entitles any African t 
borrow any books included in a 600- 
book catalogue: postage is free both 
ways. Members can also ask for 
other books, not in the catalogue, 
and provision is also made for bona 
fide students to obtain advanced text 
books. The librarian has also ob- 
tained agreement on a loan scheme 
with some of the technical librari 
in East Africa. One hundred 
twenty deposits have so far been 
received in Kenya alone and more are 
coming in every week. 

The success of both 
schemes varies greatly in different 
depends upon the 
effectiveness of local propaganda and 
publicity (usually initiated by a local 
European) and the personality of the 
African librarian. There is scope for 
great expansion. 


and 


the above 


areas -— success 


Magazine Section 


In our original terms of reference we 
were to publish four editions of a 
popular magazine. On the advice of 
our advisory council, however, we 
decided to begin with two editions 
only, in Swahili and Luganda, to be 
published weekly at 20 cents a copy. 
We also decided to aim at interesting 
the post-primary school child in the 
hope that the magazine would in this 
way eventually become the popular 
African home magazine. We hoped 
that a habit would be developed by 
its use in the schools. Our scheme, 
which we put forward late in 1949, 
was finally accepted in September 


' 1951. In October it had become neces 


sary to change the staff, and the new 
team began work in January 1952. 
In April the first Swahili edition 
appeared, to be followed as soon as 
possible by the Luganda version. The 
first printing consisted of 12,000 
copies, the second 16,000 and 
third 20,o00o—this is the maximum 
number at present possible because of 
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paper and printing limitations. The 


the 








become 


magazine will 


more nearly 
self-supporting when we can expand 
production and increase our advertis- 
ing revenue There are tremendous 
problems attached to selling over the 
widest possible area a weekly maga 
zine in East Africa, where there are 
not as yet industrious news-agents 
anxious to gain a permanent liveli- 
by selling papers. The maga- 
zine is illustrated and normally in- 
advertisements; serial story 
(at the moment a crime story with a 


hood 


cludes: 


moral); women’s page; English 
lessons (at different levels); English 
articles; centre-spread of pictures 


(either of local interest or related to 

African affairs); puzzle page; practical 
biographical 

story; new 


articles; 


series, i.e., 
features; post 


Success 


bag; ‘‘ The Doctor Answers Ques- 
Statistics 

During the first two and _ three- 
quarter years up to the end of 1950, 
we sold 88,000 books against receipts 


During 1951, the figures 
were 113,000 books for £3,550. During 
the first five 
books were sold. We work in rela- 


ot 42,000. 


months of 1952, 68,000 


tion with 14 publishers who either 
undertake the work at their own risk 
or receive a guarantee from the 
Bureau. 


Distribution 


Distribution is our main problem. 
It has three parts—transport of books, 
promotion of sales, and actual sales 
over the counter. We are badly handi- 
capped by the absence of an estab- 
lished book-selling trade. Mobile 
bookshops can help considerably, but 
they do not achieve the objective of 
making books constantly available to 
the people living in remote areas. I 
feel that the Bureau should concen- 
trate on this side of the work in close 
co-operation with other agencies, and 
we should continue to do so until a 
book-selling trade has been 
lished. 

There is still need for more pro- 
motion of reading as is achieved in 
the United Kingdom by means of 
advertisement, wireless talks, etc. 
All persons working among Africans 
should do what they can to stimulate 
an interest in reading. But such work 
takes time and few people have time 


estab- 


to spare. 





REVIEW : 

Writing and Writing Patterns, 
Marion Richardson. (Overseas Edi 
tion, by G. I. Fiennes and A. M. 
Jones.) Books I to V and teacher’s 


book. (London, University of London 
Press.) Book I, 1s. 6d., Books II to 
¥V, 1s. 3d. each, Teacher’s Book, 
3s. od. 


lo teachers who have been accus- 
tomed to teach handwriting in the 


old - fashioned way, the Marion 
Richardson method will introduce 
some interesting novelties. The first 


of these is the idea of introducing 
letter forms as decorative patterns, to 
be played with on an easel or on a 
large sheet of paper on the floor 


ww 


bo 


before the child is called on to achieve 
the more delicate muscular control 
required for writing. The second 
novelty is the use of tracing as a 
means of acquiring correct forms. The 
third is the intimate connection be- 
tween handwriting and art. The 
method is well illustrated in these 
books, and if they were widely used 
in tropical schools, they would bring 
revolution. But 
light, freedom 
desks and 


about a 
they demand space, 
from 
supplies of paper and writing materials 
are all too rare in infant 


salutary 
heavy iron-bound 


which 
junior schools overseas. 
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Mass Education for Women in Calabar 
Province, Nigeria 

Since 1948 a small-scale mass educa- 
tion campaign has been going on in 
Calabar Province, Eastern Nigeria, 
among Efik-speaking women, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Elliot Spence 
of the Nigerian Education Service. 
Mrs. Spence began by visiting villages 
and trying to arouse the interest of 
the women in a_ programme of 
literacy, health, domestic subjects 
and agriculture. The response was 
encouraging, and she was soon able 
to begin planting women’s training 
centres, Her African helpers in the 
first place were a number of girls who 
had reached the standard VI in the 
primary schools; these volunteered to 
run literacy classes. More recently 
she has received the help of three 
higher elementary teachers, who have 
had a three years’ course of training 
after completing the primary school 
course. These three African assistants 
are now organising the work in differ- 
ent districts, while the others are in 
charge of separate literacy classes. 

In the first instance, classes were 
held under trees, but now centres are 
being built. A small concrete build- 
ing was built at Uyo from education 
department and community develop- 
ment funds. This building was 
finished in February 1952; some of 
the land surrounding it is being laid 
out by the agricultural department 
as a model farm. Another perma- 
nent centre has been built in the Eket 
area, again from education depart- 
ment and community development 
funds. At Abak the district officer 


handed over an old court house; the 
people of the village converted it to 
a completely walled building with 
doors and windows, and the D.O. 
built a weaving centre and a model 
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house for training in housewifery. 
The general plan of the buildings is 
a rectangular block 15 feet by 20 feet, 
10 feet or so at one end being a lock- 
up office and store, and the remain- 
ing 40 feet being divided by movable 
partitions into three rooms. The 
three rooms usually are used for 
weaving, needlework and_ cookery. 
Weaving is done both on the African 
narrow loom and on the broad loom; 
there is very little in the way of 
a local weaving industry. Cooking 
is done on a Hyderabad stove, in 
which several hearths share one 
chimney. At Abak there is an 
agricultural farm 20 miles away, and 
it is hoped that instructors from the 
farm will come to Abak to help with 
the agricultural work, particularly 
with composting, rotation of crops 
and contour ridging. (There is a good 
deal of erosion taking place in the 
neighbourhood.) A new centre is 
being built at Itu, which it is hoped 
will be staffed by a married couple. 

In the training centre for training 
instructors, Mrs. Spence and her three 
trained teachers ran one short course 
from January to the end of March 
1952, attended by eleven women. This 
period unfortunately is the busy time 
on the farms, and in future it would 
be better not to hold courses at this 
time. As many of the instructors are 
married women with family responsi- 
bilities, courses will have to be kept 
short. A common routine of the 
centre is that Monday is devoted to 
child care, with the women of the 
neighbourhood bringing their babies 
to a dispensary run by the N.A. dis- 
penser. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday are taken up ,with literacy 
classes, and Friday with, visits to the 
women in their own ‘homes. The 
season January to March, when no 









regular courses will be possible, will 
be occupied in running refresher 
courses for instructors and holding the 
necessary committees and conferences. 
Altogether in the early part of 1952 
there were in the Calabar province 12 
classes with a total attendance of 800 
women. 

The great more trained 
African staff. In December 1952 the 
staff will be joined by two girls at 
present undergoing a domestic science 
course at Enugu, and a year later 
there will be three more. The women 
attending classes pay an entrance fee 
of 2s. and a regular fee of 1s. a 
month or 10s. a ye?t. In this way 
the Abak centre started with {15 in 
hand for equipment and materials. 
The money was banked in the local 
Native Treasury; the accounts are 
kept in that Treasury and are regu- 
larly posted up at the Centre in the 
English language, so that the women 
can see what is happing to their 
money. In some places there is a 
tendency to put up a domestic science 


need is 


centre on the same plot of land as 


which is an 
community 


the maternity centre 
earlier development of 
development the region. 
Health weeks and health exhibitions 
are regular activities, and an ideal 
home exhibition has been held, for 
which a private house was borrowed 
and made spick and span for the 
occasion. 

The response is encouraging, and 
the work is rapidly tending to out- 
run the resources in staff. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent training 
centre for African staff is essential if 
the work is to go on spreading. 


Mass 
Papua 
We have seen progress reports on 
the Purari delta scheme in the terri- 
tory’s Community Development 
Bulletin. As a result of the initial 
survey of the area, the community 
development team began work in the 
village of Kinipo near the mouth of 


work in 


Education: the Purari delta, 


the Varoi river. In February 1951, 
the villagers of Kinipo asked for a 
meeting, and discussed the idea of a 
literacy campaign. The first lesson 
took place next day. By the end of 
the month, 16 classes had been held 
with a total of 23 adults under in- 
struction. These men averaged be- 
tween eight and nine hours’ instruc- 
tion spread over 20 periods. The 
literacy work suffered from shortage 
of staff. In July 1951, there were 
47 adults, including six women, under 
instruction, and 17 had received cer 
tificates to show that they could 
recognise the 69 words contained in 
the first reader, though not 
sarily read the sentences containing 
them. By the end of the third 
reader, they will have a vocabulary 
of 250 words. The literacy work is 
carried on in the Koriki dialect of 
the Namau language, in which 
literacy charts have been prepared 
under the guidance of Dr. Laubach. 
Some of the school children have been 
roped in to teach the adults, and do 
very good work, though they are apt 
to do too much themselves, reading 
the lesson and letting the adult repeat 
it after them. There is a weekly news- 
paper produced in the language, but 
it is too difficult for people who are 
still struggling through the first few 
Some of the new literates, 
however, are already writing articles 
for the paper. 

There is no lack of local material 
waiting to be recorded. There are 
at least a hundred local songs, and 
these are being written down as 
further material. Local myths and 
legends are being recorded as well, 
and some interesting ‘‘ origin ’’ stories 
of such things as sago, the Koriki 
tribe and the crocodile are available. 
The literacy readers are produced in 
the form of projects. The second 
reader consists of a series of five 
lessons about sago, a second series 
about making canoes and a _ third 
about building a house. Readers 2 
and 3 are intended to carry their 


neces 


lessons. 

















students to the stage when they can 
read Opara, the local newspaper. The 
team has given up trying to introduce 
writing at the same time as reading; 
writing is now postponed till the end 
of the first reader. Several of the 
men who have learned to read have 
joined a special adult class in the 
village school, where they concentrate 
on reading and writing and simple 
number work. 

Some progress is being made in 
other sides of community develop- 
ment. The village is cleaner, the 
different sections competing with each 
other to improve their own quarters 
of the village. Four projects were 
suggested: the improvement of 
latrines, repair of fences, improve- 
ment of wells, and the burying (in- 
stead of haphazard piling) of house- 
hold refuse. The people took up 
three of the four (omitting the wells) 
and organised them entirely by them- 
selves. The people have cleared a 
site for a new school building and 
have begun to build; the develop- 
ment team are helping to improve 
the work of the school. <A_ small 
village dispensary is being run by the 
development team with the assistance 
of two of the villagers. There are 
stirrings in the direction of a co- 
operative marketing system, and as a 
beginning, a small co-operative shop 
was opened in connection with the 
school, all the school children to share 
in the profits. This initial venture 
proved successful, and the shop was 
reconstituted on more orthodox co- 
operative lines, with shareholders. 
Educational Research Institute in 
Fiji 

An Educational Research Institute, 
which is being assisted by a grant of 
£23,300 from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Research Fund, is 
being established, pending the erec- 
tion of its own building, in Car- 


penter’s Buildings in Suva. 
Mr. R. S. Adam, M.A., Dip.Ed., 
formerly 


Vice - Principal of the 
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Teachers’ Training College at Nasinu, 
has been appointed first Principal of 
the Institute. He will have two re- 
search assistants—one Fijian, and one 
Indian. 

In view of the agricultural economy 
of Fiji, secondary education is neces- 
sarily a highly selective process; and 
it is essential, in view of the need for 
securing the most promising pupils 
for academic training, and for using 
the limited funds available to the best 
advantage, that scientific methods of 
selection for admission to _  Inter- 
mediate schools, and then two years 
later, for admission to academic work, 
or technical agricultural courses, be 
employed. Admission to such courses 
must be based on the suitability of 
the candidate, ‘scientifically deter- 
mined’, and not by factors such as 
proximity to the school, ability to pay 
or family influence. Accord- 
ingly, the staff of the Institute will 
first undertake research into the ques- 
tion of selection and, ultimately, as 
the result of the experience thus 
gained, into the study of teaching 
method and the content of the curri- 
culum, in their application to the 
many linguistic groups both in Fiji 
and the Western Pacific High Com- 
mission territories, with a view to the 


fees, 


ultimate production of courses of 
study and the necessary textbooks 
for such courses based upon local 


needs and conditions. 

During the first year the work of 
the Institute will be largely concen- 
trated on devising tests to provide a 
standard of attainment in all classes 
of Fijian and Indian schools, particu- 
larly in English, arithmetic, and 
social studies. This will not only 
provide a foundation for processes of 
selection, but will also give educa- 
tional officers and organising 
teachers a reliable method of testing 
the quality of work in all schools. It 
will also aid the discovery, by scienti- 
fic means, of what specific weak- 
nesses exist so that these can be 
recognised and treated. 








Unesco’s Mission to Korea 

Unesco has sent a mission to Korea 
to survey the country’s educational 
needs and to draw up a long-term 
programme for educational recon- 
struction. The mission is led by Pro- 
fessor Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the 
college of education in Ohio State 
University, U.S.A. The other mem- 
bers are Mr. Donald Portway, Master 
of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor Lusiano Cabrera, federal 
director of education of the state of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and Dr. Vitali- 
ano Bernardino, superintendent of 
schools in the Balakan province of 
the Philippines. 


Intelligence 
New Guinea 


Testing in Papua and 

Copies of a standardised attain- 
ment test which has been applied in 
Fijian schools in Fiji are to be tried 
in Papua and New Guinea. Work 
has already begun in Port Moresby, 
and those in charge of the work will 
keep in touch with the Fijian insti- 
tute of educational research at Suva 
and will try to establish compari- 
sons between Papuan and Fijian 
schools. A good deal of work will 
be needed to adapt the tests to 
Papuan conditions. 


Welfare and Handcraft Centre, Port 
Moresby 


The education department of Papua 
and New Guinea has opened a wel- 
fare and handicraft centre at Port 
Moresby, under the supervision of 
the department’s handicraft officer, 
Miss Archer. The building consists of 
six rooms: dormitory, handicraft 
room, matron’s family quarters, 
kitchen, Miss Archer’s office, and a 
combined dining-sitting room. Miss 
Archer has trained a Papuan matron 
to take charge of the centre. 

The centre has two main functions. 
It serves as,a hostel for Papuans pass- 
ing through Port Moresby, and it is 
used also as an educational centre. 
This educational use includes or- 


demonstrations, lectures, 
and training classes for 
teachers (both European and Papuan), 
of Papuan staff, and club 
leaders. Miss Archer gives training 
at the centre for the «purpose 
of spreading handicraft knowledge 
throughout the territory. Special 
provision has been made for occupa- 
tional therapy in the hospitals. <A 
trained handicraft assistant is in 
charge while Miss Archer is away on 
tour. 

The hostel arrangements are com- 
plicated by the very wide range of 
habits and customs among those using 
the centre. Some of those using it 
have overseas experience, others are 
unsophisticated country-folk visiting 
Port Moresby for the first time. The-e 
is a great variety of languages 
spoken, this territory being one of 
the world’s greatest linguistic puzzles. 

The centre is introducing a simple 
spinning wheel, specially adapted to 
Papuan conditions. It is a multi- 
purpose wheel, which can be used for 
spinning rope, string, wool, cotton 
and fibre thread. The parts are 
being made at Idubada_ technical 
training centre, and the wheels are 
being assembled by the handicraft 
assistant at the centre. 


ganised 
classes 
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Teaching for International Under- 


standing 

the Ministry of 
Education in the United Kingdom 
set up a committee to study the 
problem of education for international 
understanding, or as phrased in the 
committee's terms of reference, ‘‘ to 
evaluate the available material relat- 
ing to the international interests, 
obligations and potentialities of edu- 
cation in the task of fostering a world 
society.”’ The committee has now 
published its report, in the form of a 
statement prepared by Dr. C. F. 
Strong, O.B.E., under the title 
Teaching for International Under- 
standing (London, H.M.S.O., pp. vi., 
6d.). 


In March 1949 


96, 3S. 








Education for international under- 
standing is only one aspect of educa- 
tion for citizenship. The importance 
of international understanding as one 
of the aims of education is not 
diminished by the irritating tendency 
(satisfactorily denounced in _ this 
report) sometimes met with among 
international bodies to suppose that 
international understanding will be 
furthered if small children are taught 
the constitutional machinery of the 
United Nations and its subsidiary 
bodies. On this matter, the commit- 
tee’s thinking is reassuringly British, 
not sentimentally Unescan. The com- 
mittee’s report has regard only to 
conditions in the United Kingdom but 
it says a good deal which will be of 
interest to educationists overseas. 

The report is divided into seven 
main parts. Parts I, II and III deal 
with general principles, with the pupil 
at school and after, and with the 
equipment of the teacher and the 
youth leader. The report points out 


that international understanding can- 


not be a subject in the curriculum, 
nor is teaching for international 
understanding to be regarded as an 
extra duty or as political propaganda. 
International understanding grows out 
of local citizenship, and the school 
society must be aware of its responsi- 
bility towards the society which 
creates it. The report then discusses 
what can be done with pupils at 
different stages, and points out that 
teaching for international understand- 
ing will be impossible unless the 
teachers themselves, as a result of 
their training, have become sympa- 
thetic towards other nations. 

The longest section of the report is 
Part IV, which deals with the curri- 
culum, and contains separate sections 
on history, geography, science, modern 
languages, and the aesthetic side of 
education. Here the authors discuss 
in some detail how the general 
principles they have laid down are to 
be applied in the classroom. They 


point out that the material of every 
classroom subject has been contributed 
from many countries, and that any 
subject will be impoverished if its 
human aspect is ignored. But they 
realise the difficulty of translating 
high educational principles into a 
course of instruction which has to lead 
to an examination and can be given 
only a limited allowance of class time. 

The difficult problem of framing a 
history course receives an especially 
suggestive treatment. The authors 
reject the idea, popular in inter- 
national circles, that the history 
course should be devised to lead to 
the United Nations as its climax. ‘‘ We 
shall not assist’’, they say, ‘‘ the 
growth of a true international order 
by distorting the facts of history; and 
it is not, we submit, in accordance 
with the facts to see the march of 
history as a steady movement towards 
a world order.’’ In their view, the 
three essentials in the teaching of 
history are that the national story 
should be told in its world setting, 
that its relevance to the contemporary 
situation should never be lost sight of, 
and that the survey of the past should 
continue into the present so that 
studies in citizenship may flow natur- 
ally and logically from it. The 
report works out these principles in 
some detail. 

Parts V and VI of the report are of 
less importance to tropical territories. 
They deal with visual and aural aids, 
and with foreign visits.’ They em- 
phasise the obvious truth that 
children can learn much of other 
countries by seeing pictures and films, 
and can learn still more by going to 
visit them. 

The report ends with a summary 
and with a series of appendices, one 
useful list of 

The authors 


of which contains a 
advisory organisations. 
modestly recognise that their report 
can be nothing more than an attempt 
to clear the ground for development. 





Community Education in Puerto Rico 

The Caribbean Commission’s 
monthly bulletin for July 1952 has an 
article on the work being done in 
Puerto Rico, based on the report of 
the island’s commissioner for educa- 
tion, Mr. Mariano Villaronga. 

The community education pro- 
gramme was begun in May 1949 with 
the establishment of a separate divi- 
sion of the education department. It 
is designed to provide adults who have 
had little or no formal schooling with 
a basic education ‘‘ with regard to 
the nature of man, his history, his 
hfe, his way of working and self- 
governing in the world and in Puerto 
Rico.’’ It hopes to encourage co- 
operative action for self-improvement, 
especially in living and working condi- 
tions. 

During its first two years, the com- 
munity education division has been 
producing the materials needed, train- 
ing field staff, and working among 
rural communities. 

[he instructional materials are or- 
anised into separate programmes, 
each of which consists of films, book- 
lets and posters. Five programmes 
have been produced in the two years, 
and two more are in production. Pro- 
gramme I is a review of the economic 
geography of the island. It includes 
a four-reel film, a film of music, and 
a booklet describing how the econo- 
Mic plants of Puerto Rico were intro- 
duced into the island. Programme 
II has as its subject the effect on man 
of his environment. It has a music 
film and two documentary films, 
Neighbours and A Drop of Water, and 
a booklet on how people live in other 
Tands. The other programmes are 
similarly made up. They deal with 
community action for self-help, with 
health problems, and with food pro- 
All of them include large 
numbers of posters. During the year 
1950-51, the field staff distributed 
150,000 copies of booklet I, 85,000 
copies of booklet II, and 200,000 
copies of the almanac which took the 
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place of booklet III. The films of 
programme I were shown in 700 
villages to an average audience of 350 
people, those of programme II in 425 
villages to an average audience of 400, 
and those of programme III in 105 
villages to an average audience of 
400. The films are advertised by 
means of posters, and the showing of 
the film is usually followed by a dis- 
cussion. The evening film show 
usually begins about 6.30, but the 
staff are seldom able to turn off the 
generator, store away the equipment, 
and get away before ten o’clock. 

Each group organiser is responsible 
for an average of about 100 square 
miles, with about 20 villages and 
about 35,000 people. He is trained 
to remember: 

1. That the community must seek 
him out and draw him into a more 
intensive relationship with them 
rather than the other way around. 

2. That the need for his help must 
be felt by the community as a whole 
rather than by a single person. 


3. That from the first any methods 
used to discuss, plan, and resolve a 
community problem are those which 
guarantee maximum possible oppor- 


tunity for the participation of all 
members of the community. 

4. That the forces at work to bring 
the community to the full realisation 
of the existence of the problem and 
the ways to go about solving it are 
forces at work within the community 
and are based on sound democratic 
educational principles. 

5. That no previously made plans 
are brought to the community with 
the intention of having them carried 
out by the community. 

The following is a summary of the 
intensive work of the eight group 
organisers who have been in the field 
for a period of 12 months up to June 
30, I9Q51: 

1. Seventeen communities have dis- 
cussed, planned and worked together 
to solve a problem completely. Such 





problems include the building and 
painting of milk stations, school- 
rooms, lunchrooms and lunchroom 
kitchens; the repair and maintenance 
of roads; the draining of stagnant 
waters; the digging of wells; the pro- 
vision of school transportation; the 
establishment of an adult evening 
school; the development of a large 
community garden. 

2. On June 30th, fourteen additional 
communities were in the process of 
working on the solution to a problem, 
as, for example, laying water pipes 
as part of the community water 
system, developing a credit union for 
the purchase of home lots, building 
a recreation field, building privies, 
building community centres, repair- 
ing roads, repairing a fishing port, 
establishing an adult school, construct- 
ing a milk station and making a com- 
munity garden. 

3. Seven other communities were in 
the early stages of planning a solution 
to similar problems. 

By June 30th nine other group or- 


ganisers had been in the field for a 
period of seven months, and during 
this time they have worked inten- 
sively with twenty additional com- 


munities. These communities were 
already well along in the process of 
discussing, planning, and finding the 
solution to such problems as: repair- 
ing and maintaining roads; establish- 
ing a consumer co-operative; build- 
ing a lunchroom, a school, a com- 
munity centre; stocking a pond with 
fish; solving the problem of safe 
drinking water; repairing and main- 
taining a bathhouse; and constructing 
a bridge over a stream which was 
often impossible to cross while in 
flood. 
Language Problems in the Solomons 
The. research council of the South 
Pacific Commission has sponsored a 
survey of the position of linguistic 
research in Oceania. The survey was 
carried out by Dr. Capell, Reader in 
Oceanic Languages at the university 
ot Sydney. His report, which is 


shortly to be published, is a formid- 
able document, as depressing to the 
administrator and educationist as it 
is stimulating to the professional lin- 
guist. We are indebted to Dr. Capell 
and the Commission for permission to 
use his report. 

Dr. Capell begins his concluding 
chapter by pointing out that ‘“‘ an 
enormous amount of detail is lacking 
in linguistic knowledge all through the 
South-West Pacific . . . Scientific lin- 
guistics in the Pacific area is only in 
its infancy.’’ He goes on to remark 
that since in the Pacific, as in many 
other parts of the world, most of the 
work so far done has been done by 
Christian missionaries, it is natural 
that most of the written material pro- 
duced consists of Biblical translation 
and of religious literature. ‘‘ The 
oral literature of the Pacific ’’, says 
Dr. Capell, ‘‘is only very slightly 
known. Such work as Wheeler's 
Mono-Alu Folklore is rare... A 
modern approach to the matter of oral 
literature would be well worth while 
throughout New Guinea, the Solomon 
islands and Santa Cruz.’’ It will be 
seen that Dr. Capell’s approach to this 
subject is not at all purely academic. 
He has very much in mind the needs 
of the educationist and administrator. 
In a section headed Practical Lin- 
guistics he points out that ‘“‘ the 
matter of vernacular education is of 
first importance to all the people. 
Under the present policy in Papua and 
New Guinea, vernacular education 
holds a very high place. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to face such problems 
as a uniform and practical ortho- 
graphy (as again has been done in 
parts of West Africa), and to study 
methods of teaching reading and 
writing that will be suitable to these 
areas. Even the teaching of arith 
metic has its linguistic aspects, in that 
number systems are not all decimal 
or even quinary in the Pacific region, 
and the type of numeration used must 
have an influence on the methods of 
teaching calculation.’’ 











The complexity of the problem may 
be illustrated by the example of the 
British Solomon Islands. In this 
region, Dr. Capell lists 42 major 
languages, and mentions in passing the 
existence not only of various dialec- 
tical forms, but also of other unlisted 
small languages. Many even of the 
42 major languages are spoken only by 
a small population. Even such an 
important language as Roviana, a 
language of New Georgia which Dr. 
Capell says might well be developed 
as a lingua franca in New Georgia and 
some of the neighbouring islands, is 
spoken by some 5,000 people only as 
their mother tongue; Kia, which Dr. 
Capell proposes as one of the languages 
to be developed on Santa Isabel, 
only by 1,250 people. This is part of 
the problem: how can publishing be 
done in a language spoken by only a 
few thousand people in all, with per 
haps hundred young 
cadults: 

From the educational point of view, 
here are Dr. Capell’s suggestions for 
the Solomons. Roviana is spoken by 
some 5,000 people, though there is a 

related language, Marovo, 
The Metho 
work in Roviana, the Seventh 
Adventists in Marovo. Roviana 
and dictionary, both 
has parts of 
Marovo has no 


only a few 


by 5,000 more. 


a grammar 
in need 
the New 


of revision; it 
Testament. 
grammar or dictionary, but has the 
whole of the New Testament and will 
soon have the Old Testament as well. 
The Roviana-speaking people were 
apparently more powerful than the 
Marovo speakers in the old days, and 
their language is more widely known 
than Marovo. Dr. Capell would drop 
Marovo and develop Roviana as the 
chief language for education all over 
New Georgia and some of the neigh- 
bouring islands. One or two other 
languages might have to be used for 
a time at primary school level, but 
Dr. Capell hopes that Roviana would 
in time replace them for educational 


purposes. 
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In Santa Isabel there are two main 
languages, Bugotu and Kia, and ten 
Or more minor ones. Dr. Capell pro- 
poses that both Bugotu and Kia should 
be developed for use in education. 
Bugotu has the New Testament and 
parts of the Old Testament, a 
grammar and dictionary, the Angli- 
can prayer-book and other religious 
literature. Kia so far has nothing; 
and as Dr. Capell says that the Kia- 
speaking people used at any rate to 
know Roviana, which is related to 
Kia, it does not seem clear why he 
suggests that Kia should be developed 
from scratch as a literary and educa- 
tional medium. 

The Neggela language, 
5,000 people on the island of Florida, 
is regarded by Dr. Capell as one of 
the most important languages in the 
region, and could well be developed; 
he thinks, as a language for the north 
coast of Guadalcanar also. In addi- 
tion to a grammar and dictionary, 
Negegela has an abridged version of 
The Pilgrims’ Progress. The rest of 
the island of Guadalcanar could be 
catered for by developing two of its 
own languages, called Inakona 
and the other variously called Sura 
or Visale or other dialectical names. 
Inakona has but little literature, but 
Sura-Visale has not only the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, but also 
a geography book and some of La 


spoken by 


one 


Fontaine. 

When we come to Malaita, the 
island with the largest population of 
the whole group, 40,000 people or 
more, Dr. Capell can do no more than 
reduce the twelve main languages 
spoken in the island to six for educa- 
purposes. Three of these six 
languages have grammar-books, the 
other three have nothing. Their 
populations range from 3,500 to 7,000. 

San Cristoval has three languages, 
and Dr. Capell sees no other way but 
to develop all three. Arosi is well 
provided with literature, having the 
four Gospels and a few folk tales, as 
well as a grammar and dictionary. 


tional 





Kahua has one Gospel; Bauro has the 
Prayer-book. The three languages 
between them are spoken by 7,500 
people. 

And, lastly, the Santa Cruz archi- 
‘pelago, which, says Dr. Capell, is 
linguistically very little known. Dr. 
Capell lists twelve languages, only one 
of which has any respectable body of 
literature. The only educational 
recommendation he can make is that, 
since the population speaking Sika- 
and Luangiva are increasing, 
occasion should be made to provide 
educational matter for them ’”’ 
though Sikayana is spoken by fewer 
than 250 people, and Luangiva by 


vana 


“6 


750. 

To sum up, in this region, omitting 
the linguistically very little known 
Santa Cruz archipelago, Dr. Capell 
recommends that 15 languages should 
be developed for use in education: 
studied, provided with grammars and 
dictionaries, started off with secular 
as well as religious literature, and 
prodded into authorship. Not till this 
is done can any real policy of vernacu- 
lar education be carried out. Can it 
be done? Or will the problem be 
solved by the spontaneous develop- 
ment of one language into a lingua 
franca, or by the development of a 
pidgin such as Police Motu in 
New Guinea? (Dr. Capell notes that 
even the widespread political move- 
ment on Malaita known as Marching 
Rule has so far had no influence in 
this matter.) Or will the policy of 
vernacular education just have to be 
dropped as unworkable? 


Education for Sudanese Girls 


The demand for girls’ education is 
increasing in the Sudan, and the 
standard is rising. Sixteen girls ap- 
plied to enter the secondary school at 
El Obeid, and there was a great im- 
provement in the standard shown in 
the entrance examination. In Blue 
Nile Province there was a_ record 
number of applications for entry to 
Wad Medani intermediate school, and 
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in Khartoum province, more than a 
thousand applications for places in 
eleven elementary schools. A first 
year pupil at the Omdurman second- 
ary school, who was the first Sudanese 
girl to be awarded her first-class 
guides’ badge, was sent to represent 
the Sudan at an international guides 
rally in the United Kingdom. The 
first Dinka woman teacher joined the 
staff of the Tonj girls’ school in the 
summer term. 


Education Costs in the British Carib- 
bean 


From the 1951 budgets of the 
British Caribbean Governments it has 
been calculated that their total esti- 
mated expenditure on education for 
that year was 22} million dollars 
(West Indian dollars at 4.80 to the £). 
Their estimated revenue from taxation 
totalled 124 million dollars. The 
average expenditure on education was 
thus a little under 18} per cent. of 
the tax revenue. The expenditure 
includes a total item of 1,871 thousand 
dollars on new buildings, extensions 
and re-conditioning, of which 1,375 
thousand dollars were received from 
Development and Welfare grants. Of 
the total expenditure of 22} million 
dollars, 12} million went on salaries 
of primary school teachers. It must 
be remembered that most of the 
secondary schools in the _ British 
Caribbean are not directly  con- 
trolled by the Governments, so that 
Government expenditure on secondary 
education is kept artificially low. The 
total expenditure is about 7 dollars 
per head of population; in 1937 it was 
just under one dollar. Considering 
the fall in the value of money since 
1937, it may be estimated that the 
volume of educational services is 
about two or three times what it was 
before the war. 

Progress in the last ten 
illustrated by figures of the average 
attendance at best sessions, that is, the 
average attendance figure calculated 
on a fixed number of sessions of best 


years is 





attendance. In primary education, 


we have these figures: — 
Average Col.(4) 
attendance as per- 
centage 
of Col. 
3) 


Year Age-group 


5-14 inclusive 


best 
sessions 


All pupiis 
enrolled 


280,000(?) & 
1946 655,800 447,200 314,400 70 
1951 734,900 550,000 394,000 724 
In secondary education, there were 
8,600 pupils of ages 12 to 17 inclusive, 
and 12,100 of all ages, enrolled in 
approved secondary schools in 1942/ 
43. In 1950 there were 17,000 of ages 
12 to 17 and 19,500 of all ages. These 
figures represent 27 children in 1942/ 
43 and 44 in 1950, per thousand 
children of ages 12 to 17. 


1941 590,000(?) 410,000 


Geography Dioramas 

The most interesting exhibit in the 
galleries of the Imperial Institute in 
South Kensington is the series of 
dioramas or picture models illustrating 
scenes in various parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The Institute is now 
preparing a_ series of miniature 
dioramas for classroom use, and the 
first model, illustrating an Indian 
village scene, is now available. The 
idea is to provide all the picture 
material, and leave the purchaser to 
cut it out and mount it on cardboard 
or three-ply. The diorama when 
assembled measures about 2 ft. 6in. by 
1 ft. 6 in. by 11 in. deep. The equip- 
ment includes a sheet of working 
drawings showing three methods of 
constructing the model. There is a 
set of useful teaching notes, written 
by Dr. Kaumudi, information officer 
to the Indian High Commissioner in 
London. The price is 6s. 3d. post free, 
and the model can be obtained from 
the Imperial Institute, London, S.W.7. 

A three-dimensional model is more 
convincing than a picture. The cut- 
ting out and construction of this 
diorama should be well within the 
capacity of school children, and the 
series should add a good deal to the 
scope of the geography teacher. The 
authority of the Imperial Institute is 
sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of 
detail. We hope the series will be 
continued, and will be widely used. 
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Education Journals 


After a gap of nearly two years, 
The Torch, a quarterly published by 
the Jamaica department of education, 
has reappeared. It has an article on 
the 1951 hurricane, with woeful pic- 
tures of the damage; 168 schools were 
destroyed or badly damaged. Another 
interesting article describes the work 
of the education research unit on 
psychological research. 

The Youth House News Bulletin of 
Mauritius has a printed cover but 
cyclostyled text. The issue of May 
1952 gives much attention to the 
Mauritius drama festival and other 
news of local activities, but includes 
an article on holiday camps _ in 
Nigeria and a series of overseas notes 
on youth work in Wales, Uganda, 
Paris, the Transkei and Lusaka. 

Gold Coast Education is published 
by Nelsons for the Institute of Educa- 
tion of the University College of the 
Gold Coast, and is intended to replace 
the old Gold Coast Teachers’ Journal, 
which suspended publication in 1939. 
It looks very smart and dignified in its 
English-cut suit; but surely it would 
be better to produce it in the Gold 
Coast, even if for the time being it 
had a slightly less professional appear- 
ance? Like its predecessor, it con- 
tains articles of genera] interest; the 
first issue contains for example articles 
on bird watching, on the welfare of 
the blind, and ox problem children, 
in addition to the matter on more 
narrowly professional subjects. One 
of the most interesting articles is the 
account of an experiment, largely un- 
successful for reasons which are 
fully discussed, to ascertain whether 
English-medium or vernacular-medium 
teaching were more effective. Gold 
Coast Education will fill a_ long- 
standing need. One or two of the 
articles are too ponderous and ponti- 
fical for our taste; we hope that the 
editors will carry their learning 
lightly. 











Reviews 











Looking at the West Indies, Gwen 
Vessey (London, Edinburgh House 
Press, pp. 71, 2s. 6d.), is a well- 
written and vivid ‘‘ background 
book ’’, intended to give supporters of 
missionary work an idea of the back- 
ground. There are bound to be details 
which those who know the region 
will criticise; but the book does at any 
rate succeed in giving a good idea of 
many Caribbean conditions and prob- 
lems. The Lutterworth Press has 
published a series of twenty Bible 
Guide Books at 6d. each by different 
authors. Each has twelve pages, and 
deals in simple language with the 
background of one book or group of 
books of the Bible. The authors 
belong to different schools of Christian 
thought, and try to deal fairly with 
their readers over matters on which 
scholars are divided. The series would 
be most useful in training colleges and 
schools where religious instruction is 
given. Another book written from the 
missionary angle is R. K. Orchard’s 
Africa Steps Out (London, Edinburgh 
House Press, pp. 80, 3s. 6d.), a sur- 
vey of ‘‘ the major challenges to the 
Christian Church in Africa and the 
Church’s response to them’’. Mr. 
Orchard knows his Africa, and does 
not pull his punches; he writes wisely 
and hopefully—as a Christian will do 
—and gives full weight to the work 
of Governments as well as to that of 
the Churches. African students would 
find it useful as a basis for discus- 
sions on African problems. Bowes and 
Bowes of Cambridge publish a series 
of Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought, each costing 
6s. od. and containing some sixty 
pages. They deal with such people 
as Rilke, Paul Valéry, Croce, Gide and 
Lorca, each having a book to him- 


self. There are to be some two dozen 
of these, and they will form a most 
useful introduction to modern Euro- 
pean thought; it is to be hoped that 
nobody will read them merely as a 
substitute for the work of the writers 
they deal with. They will be of vir- 
tually no use in colonial territories 
below university level: but if we 
mean to open to our students the 
whole of European culture, it is to 
be hoped that they will be used in 
the university colleges. A Food and 
People Geography by Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis (University of London 
Press, pp. 63, 2s. 9d.), was produced 
for Unesco. It is an interesting and 
well-illustrated account for primary 
school children of the problems of 
feeding the world — erosion, trace 
minerals, pests and diseases, market- 
ing, international co-operation among 
scientists and so forth. It is marred 
by the unfortunate tendency, so com- 
mon in internationalist circles, to give 
the impression that nothing whatever 
was done until Unesco or F.A.O. 
started. Mrs. Williams-Ellis tells us 
on page 57 that she took the trouble 
to go to tue Ministry of Food to 
check her statements on the British 
egg subsidy. If she had taken similar 
trouble to check her statements about 
Kenya, she would not have written 
the passage on page 21 about the land 
situation in East Africa. The Univer- 
sity of London Press also produce, 
on behalf of Cadbury Bros., The 
Changing Countryside, by W. E. 
Brown (pp. 32, 2s. 3d.), which is the 
fifth of a series of picture books on 
‘‘ changing Britain’’. Its concen- 
trated text and its admirable photo- 
graphs and other illustrations will 
make it a most valuable tool for the 
teacher of history, geography and 





serious criticism 
that can be made of Macmillan’s 
History Picture Books, edited by 
E. J. S. Lay (four books of 32 pages 
at 2s. 3d. each), is that the pictures 
are too small for all the detail to be 
clearly seen; and the publishers have 
an answer to this in that the pictures 
are available separately, in a 
much bigger size. They are in full 
colour, and deal with scenes of 
English life: an invaluable aid to a 
teacher with sufficient knowledge to 
explain them. The Portuguese in 
Central Africa, J. T. Munday (London, 
Longmans), pp. ix, 70 is published for 
the Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa 
land publications bureau; it is a 
straightforward account of Portuguese 
enterprise from 1482 to 1580, in 
English suitable for African secondary 
school readers. 


civics. The only 


also, 


Two useful books on physical train 
ing come from Pitmans: Physical Acti 
vity for Young Children by Marjorie 
Harrison (24 sheets, 4s. 6d.) and 
Physical Training for Girls by Dorothy 
M. Cooke (pp. viii, 88, ros. 6d.). Both 
are written for the non-specialist and 
require only simple apparatus; both 
are freely illustrated. 


The New Testament in_ Piain 
English. C. Kingsley Williams (Lon- 
don, S.P.C.K. and Longmans Green), 
PP. 545, 27, 8s. 6d., also published 
in two parts, 6s. od. and §s. od. 

Mr. Kingsley Williams’ publishers 
have done him well: this is a beauti- 
ful book to hold. Mr. Kingsley 
Williams is, of course, an old hand at 
simplifying standard English within a 


restricted vocabulary; in this case he 
has used 1,500 words, plus a few un- 
avoidable extras which are explained 
in a glossary. He has used _ short 
sentences, breaking up the long ones 
without mercy when necessary. His 
is not a paraphrase of an existing ver- 
sion, but a fresh translation from the 
Greek. In so far as it is possible to. 
simplify the New Testament by 
restricting the vocabulary, breaking 
up long sentences, and _ judiciously 
modernising the language, Mr. Kings 

ley Williams has done it. But to 
simplify the expression of the thought 

is another matter, and there are places 
where St. Paul has beaten Mr. Kings- 
ley Williams. (How about II Thess. 
I, 5-10, for a long sentence?) It 

seems to me that St. Paul’s Greek is 
often untranslatable as it stands into 
simple modern’ English, because 
simple modern English does not deal 
in long chains of concentrated argu- 

ment. The solution is not to trans- 

late such passages, but to paraphrase 
and, if necessary, expand. Romans 
III, 19-28, is a case in point. 

Mr. Kingsley Williams has done just 
what he set out to do. His overseas 
reader will not be bothered with thee 
and thou, howbeit and verily; he will 
find very few words that he does not 
already know; and he will find that 
most of the long, rambling sentences 
have been broken into short ones. 
But I would not agree with the 
publishers’ claim that Mr. Kingsley 
Williams has done more, that he has 
made the meaning accurately and 
vividly plain, and achieved an ex 
hilarating beauty of rhythm. 
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For 
Learners 


of 
English 


A NEW FAMILY OF 
OXFORD 
DICTIONARIES 





These three dictionaries 
have been compiled 

for learners of the 
English language 

at three stages of 
advancement. 


Definitions are given 
in the simplest possible 
terms consistent with 


accuracy. 


The words included 
are those which the 
student is most likely 
to meet with in his 


general reading. 


Pictures are used 
where necessary 
to clarify the sense. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By A. S. Hornpy and E. C. PARNWELL 


For the student who has completed an 
elementary English course. 320 pages, 
8,500 headwords, 400 illustrations. 4s. net 


AN ENGLISH-READER’S DICTIONARY 
By A. S. Hornpy and E. C. PARNWELL 


For intermediate students. 520 pages, 
11,000 headwords, 400 illustrations. 
6s. Od. net 


THE ADVANCED LEARNER’S 
DICTIONARY OF CURRENT ENGLISH 


By A. S. Hornsy, E. V. GATENBy and 
H. WAKEFIELD 


For those who have completed a secondary 
school course. 1,554 pages, 20,000 head- 
words, 1,400 illustrations. 18s. net 














Oxford University Press 


Amen House Warwick Square 
London EC4 





























TUBERCULOSIS 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH 


The full verbatim transactions of the THIRD Commonwealth 
Health and Tuberculosis CONFERENCE, held in London from 
8th to 14th July 1952. 


NOW READY 
443 pages ~~ Illustrated - Twenty one shillings 
Published by the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 





























COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 


Courses 


designed for British and Commonwealth Students 
directed in English by SVEND HOLTZE 


One Year Teacher’s Training Course for Men commencing 
October. Recognised by the Chief Inspector of Physical Educa- 
tion, Denmark. Fee, including tuition and residence, £195. 


Summer Vacation Courses for Men and Women, 1953. Athletics, 
Games, Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming. Lectures cover modern 
Scandinavian gymnastic methods, teaching, programmes for 
children and adults, Danish research, etc. Excursions made to 
places of interest—Men: July 28th to August 14th; Women: 
August 15th to September Ist. Fee, including tuition and 
residence, £15 10s. Write Principal. 























Important! 


NELSON’S ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by D. W. Grieve, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast. The first of 5 course-books and 3 work- 
books (with teacher’s book) designed to cover the teaching of the 
English language to School Certificate standard in African Grammar 
Schools. Book 1 comprises prose passages for comprehension, questions 
on vocabulary and ideas, language study (vocabulary and grammar), oral 
and written composition. 


Coming February, 1953 about 4s 6d 
WORK BOOK 1. The first three course-books is each to be accom- 
panied by a Work Book which follows its course-book lesson by lesson, 


recapitulating and supplementing its teaching by novel and practical 
exercises. about 2s 6d 


THE ABOVE are the first five books in 
a new Nelson Sertes to be known as 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN AFRICA 





NELSON’S EDUCATION HANDBOOKS 


Equipping the Classroom 


by A. Taylor, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University 
College of the Gold Coast. The first volume in a new series designed 
principally for teachers and teachers in training, and for other workers 
in education in Africa and other tropical areas, A teacher’s guide for 
making classroom equipment necessary for the employment of modern 
teaching methods in a variety of subjects. Detailed instructions and 
scale diagrams are given for guidance in each case and these are followed 
by notes on the use of the apparatus made, employing local materials 
and simple tools throughout. 


Forthcoming 3s 6d 


Nelsons, Parkside, Edinburgh 9, Gt. Britain 
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THE 
UNIT METHOD 
ENGLISH COURSE 


ADOLPH MYERS 





A course designed to take pupils up to about the two thousand 
word level. The method is based upon the belief that there 
are two distinct stages in learning a language. The first is 
active and involves learning to speak, write and use words. 
The second is passive and means the learning of new words 
in the sense of comprehending their meaning, and defining 
them with the words already learnt in the first stage. For each 
year’s work there is one teacher’s book, one pupil’s book, and 
at least one supplementary reader. The course is planned for 
the four-year intermediate school in East Africa. 


Pupils’ Book 1 2s. 
Teachers’ Book | 3s. 
Supplementary Reader— You and Your Friends \s. 
Pupils’ Book 2 2s. 
Teachers’ Book 2 4s. 
Supplementary Reader— You and Your Home \|s. 
Pupils’ Book 3 3s. 
Teachers’ Book 3 4s. 
Supplementary Reader 3—The Adventures of 

Ali and Musa Is. 
Pupils’ Book 4—Africa: An eT 3s. 
Teachers’ Book 4 5s. 
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